

































BELCRAVEA 


JANUARY 1884. 


Che Lover’s Creed, 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


* One, and one only, is the Lover's Creed.’—Ottver WenpEtt Hotmes, 


Cyapter I. 
AN EMBASSY, 


‘7 CAN make time to do it,’ said Mr. Dexter to his clerk, as he 
put the papers to be taken home with him into his rusty 
black bag. ‘I will go down and see Mr. Bassett to-morrow.’ 

‘By the morning or the evening mail, sir?’ 

‘The morning, Mr. Norris, the morning. It’s a choice between 
getting up uncomfortably early at this end and arriving uncom 
fortably late at the other; Ill do the first, for there will be 
nobody to disturb but myself.’ 

‘Shall you stay over Monday, sir? There’s nothing very press- 
ing, and a few hours in the country will do you good.’ 

Mr. Dexter looked doubtful, and shook his head, as he replied 
that, although there would be a good deal of business to settle, he 
thought it most likely he should get back to town by Monday 
night. 

Mr. Norris was neither sympathetic nor imaginative, and the 
notion that the distress of a client could injuriously affect the 
enjoyment of a run into the country by a busy solicitor, to 
whom such a chance seldom offered itself, did not occur to 
him. He would have conveyed news, good or bad, to anybody 
with business-like propriety and total indifference, and he held 
his ‘ chief’ to be as sensible a person as himself. But Mr. Norris 
was not quite right in this flattering estimate of Mr. Dexter. The 
latter had his weaknesses, and one of them was a strong regard 
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for the client whom he now proposed to visit unannounced. As 
he buttoned his coat, swept his soft silk handkerchief round his 
hat to smooth it, and finally departed, bag in hand, from his dingy 
office in Lincoln’s Inn, bound for his modest bachelor’s house in 
Taviton Street, there was an uncomfortable sense of oppression 
about Mr. Dexter, and a rueful consciousness that the errand on 
which he was bound could_by no means be made to assume a 
holiday aspect. 

His chief being gone and business over for the day, Mr. Norris, 
who was of a spare habit, narrow-chested, and on bad terms with 
his digestion, betook himself to a gymnasium, where he was in the 
habit of counteracting the lack of exercise by dumb-bell practice. 

It was on a fine spring morning that Mr. Dexter left Euston 
Station for Chester by the Irish Mail. Railway carriages in the 
year 1854 were not so large and luxurious as they are now, and 
Mr. Dexter was fastidious; so he scanned the long line of the 
train carefully before he deposited himself with his back to the 
engine, in a corner seat of a first-class compartment in which but 
one other place was bespoken. This was the corner seat opposite 
to Mr. Dexter’s, and it was occupied by a neatly rolled black 
woollen shawl, a book, and a small umbrella. Mr. Dexter settled 
his rug, laid his newspapers beside him, adjusted his travelling 
cap, and gave himself up to contemplating the arrivals, the grow- 
ing haste, and the general fuss that attends the starting of a train, 
with that lazy self-approving complacency which comes of being 
in ample time and removed from every cause of flurry. There 
was nothing in the scene that was not familiar to him, but it 
amused him ; the sense of change is always something to a mono- 
tonously busy man; and time was all but up ere he observed that 
the compartment in which he was seated seemed likely to have no 
other occupant. The owner of the shawl, the book, and the 
umbrella did not appear, and Mr. Dexter had just leaned out of 
the window on his side to call the attention of the guard to this 
fact, when a lady accompanied by a porter came along the platform 
at a rapid pace and approached the carriage. Mr. Dexter drew 
back as the porter turned the door handle, and had just time to 
think what a sweet-looking girl his fellow-traveller was, when she 
stepped up on the footboard, and saying, ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
snatched up her private property, and ran along the train toa 
compartment lower down. Mr. Dexter was ridiculously discon- 
certed by this trivial little incident, and showed his feelings in 
his face so plainly, that the intelligent porter, as the train moved 
slowly past the platform, ran on for a few steps, with his hand 
upon the door, while he said: ‘Lady had second-class ticket, 
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sir; mistook the carriage.’ The train glided on, Mr. Dexter 
nodded to the man, and sat back in his corner with a feeling of 
relief. 

‘I’m glad it wasn’t I that frightened her away,’ he thought, 
‘and I hope she has got into good company.’ Then he read his 
morning paper ; dozed, looked out at the beautiful country through 
which he was passing—growing more beautiful as the sun rose 
higher, and the gladness of the spring revealed itself—resolved 
that he would not think of anything but the scene before his eyes ; 
by degrees found his thoughts getting into the accustomed office 
groove, and finally, long before the stop at Rugby, had dived into 
his bag, and was deep in ‘ business.’ The train was within half- 
an-hour of Chester, when Mr. Dexter, moving his rug, picked up 
an ivory paper-knife from the floor of the carriage, and, concluding 
it had fallen out of the book that had lain upon the opposite seat, 
resolved to look for the lady of whom he had caught so brief a 
glimpse, on arrival at the next stopping-place. Probably she was 
going on to Holyhead; if she stepped out on the platform at 
Chester he should recognise her; if she did not, he would find 
her in the train. 

Holding the paper-knife conspicuously, Mr. Dexter alighted 
on the platform at Chester, and immediately perceived that the 
lady for whom he was looking had done the same. As he 
approached, he heard her direct a porter to take her luggage 
out of the van. 

‘Pardon me,’ said Mr. Dexter, ‘I think this must belong to 
you. I picked it up in the carriage you left.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, it is mine,’ said the lady, taking the paper- 
kuife from his hand and placing it between the leaves of her book ; 
‘I was so sorry when I thought I bad lost it.’ 

‘Then I am very glad to have found it.’ For a confirmed 
bachelor of fifty, Mr. Dexter’s politeness, without a trace of 
gallantry in it, was remarkably well done, as he continued :— 

‘Can I be of any use to you? Have you reached your destina- 
tion ?’ 

‘Yes, I leave the train here.’ 

She was, as Mr. Dexter had pronounced her in his thoughts, 
very sweet-looking, and her manner was simple and modest. She 
had spoken only a few most ordinary words, she had smiled, very 
slightly, with the pleasure of recovering the valueless article by 
which she evidently set some store of association; these were 
small indications, and Mr. Dexter was a cautious man; but he 
was thinking at that moment, ‘If she is as sweet as she looks, 
what a nice sort of a girl she would be to have for a daughter,’ 
s 2 
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The usual bustle was going on, and as the lady looked about her 
rather wistfully, Mr. Dexter repeated his question :— 

‘Can I be of any use to you? May I see to your luggage?’ 

‘A porter has gone to get it out of the train,’ she said. ‘I am 
very much obliged to you, sir, but I am expecting my father. [ 
thought he would have been on the platform.’ 

She did not say this fretfully, or with any of the flurry of a 
young traveller; she said it patiently, and she stood quietly, 
although the crowd was now dispersing. The next moment, the 
man whom she had sent for her luggage trundled it up to the 
spot, and asked what was to be done with it. 

‘I—I don’t know,’ she said, now looking embarrassed ; ‘I had 
better remain here. Pray do not wait,’ turning to Mr. Dexter; 
‘my father will come or send some one presently.’ 

‘Can’t leave luggage on the platform, Miss, it ain’t allowed— 
take you to the Ladies’ Waiting Room,’ said the porter; and, this 
being clearly the best thing to be done, the lady bowed to Mr. 
Dexter, and followed the truck as it went screeching across the 
footway, in the direction of the dreary wastes that in those days 
awaited the traveller detained at the Chester station. 

Mr. Dexter looked after the lady, noting her erect carriage 
and her steady, graceful gait, until he was recalled to a recollec- 
tion of his own business by the man who had taken charge of his 
valise during this time, and whom he now directed to procure a 
carriage for him. 

‘With a good horse,’ added Mr. Dexter; ‘I want to go to 
Bassett. You will find me in the Refreshment Room.’ 

Having eaten a biscuit and drunk a glass of ale—these things 
he justly regarded as the only safe resources of the Refreshment 
Room-—Mr. Dexter was wending his way to the vehicle he had 
ordered, when he again caught sight of the lady. She was just 
disappearing through the exit doors, and she was no longer alone. 
A tall, stout, rough-looking man walked by her side, but he had 
not relieved her of her book or her shawl. 

‘ Her father has turned up, then. Iam glad of it; but I wonder 
who he is. Nota gentleman, certainly; and she is just as cer- 
tainly a lady.’ 

The carriage, a lumbering ‘ fly,’ drawn by a horse, sturdy and 
well-to-do, but with the ungroomed Jook which nobody in those parts 
used to mind at that time, was drawn up at the station gate; in 
rear of it was a ‘round car,’ of the old-established Welsh pattern, 
with a dumpy boy in the driving-seat. The youth’s hard cheeks, 
the red in them as well-defined as if it were a piece of paste cut 
out with the top of a dredging-box, his beady black eyes, and 
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harsh black hair, proclaimed his nationality—any one would have 
called him Jones, or Williams, or both, at a glance. He was 
looking straight before him at nothing, and stolidly eating his way 
through an enormous hunch of bread and cheese. From neither 
of these occupations did he desist while his master shoved, rather 
than helped, his daughter into the uncouth vehicle, and then 
assisted the railway porter to hoist over the side of the car a large 
black box, too wide to go in at the door, and to set it up on end 
within; and he was ultimately roused to participation in what was 
passing only by his master giving hima rap on the head as he 
asked him ‘ why the devil he did not catch hold of the carpet bag.’ 
To this the boy made a practical but voiceless reply by cramming 
the article in question under his feet, and, having just glanced 
round to see that his freight was seated, he ‘ chucked’ thé reins, 
and the ‘ round car’ rumbled off over the stones of Chester. 
‘Dexter, eh?’ said the owner of the round car to himself—he 
had read the name on the traveller’s neat valise, as he passed the 
carriage. ‘Dexter, eh? That’s the lawyer—and he’s going to 
Bassett. Belike there’s something wrong with the Squire.’ 


About five miles from the ancient city of Chester, and just that 
distance out of railway reach at the date of this story, lay the 
small and pretty village of Bassett. Concerning Bassett, no sani- 
tary horrors had been discovered in 1854; it had not been pro- 
nounced by the Inspectors of anything or the Board of anywhere 
to be a whited, or rather a red-and-whited, sepulchre, with disease 
growing in its garden plots, and death on tap in its water supply. 
It was a passably ignorant village, even judged by the standard of 
twenty-nine years ago. What would be thought of it in these days 
of the rule of the School Board, no one who was really fond of the 
place would like to picture to his or her mind’s eye. And yet, 
somehow or other, in those old times Bassett was a happy village. 
There was not a great deal of wealth, but neither was there very 
grinding poverty in the place. The landed proprietors in the 
neighbourhood were of the stay-at-home order, and a good deal of 
comfort, arising from continuous employment, not too badly paid, 
and supplemented by personal supervision and kindly help from 
the better-off people who knew all about its needs, was the result 
of that unfashionable tendency. It was all wrong, possibly, from 
the philosophical and politico-economical point of view. To the 
advanced thinker who does not care for ‘the individual,’ there 
would probably have been discouragement in the stagnant content 
of Bassett. In the vicinity of suck great centres of Industry too! 
Why, one of the sights of Bassett was the furnace flames to be 
seen at night from the great Deeside ‘ Works,’ They were, how- 
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ever, dull creatures at Bassett, agricultural in their ways—a little 
too beery, perhaps, for the ideal—and decided optimists, without 

having the slightest idea of what optimism meant. Perhaps, 

however, your real optimist never has any such idea; for if there 

be anything to cure one expeditiously and radically of that mood, 

it is the analysing of it. 

Bassett was given to dissent in religion, but the living was held 
by a wealthy man who was a good deal away, for his health, and 
who gave largely without distinction of ‘church’ or ‘chapel.’ Of 
the three estates contiguous to the village of Bassett, the smallest 
was the most ancient and long-descended. The Earl of Dee and Sir 
' Henry Trescoe were very much bigger men than Squire Bassett, 
but they were comparatively modern, whereas it was a moot 
question whether a remote Bassett had given his name to the 
village that had borne it for centuries, or the village had given 
its name to a family whose origin was lost in the mists of anti- 
quity. That there never had heen a time when there was not a 
Bassett of Bassett -was an article of faith in the place; that there 
ever could come a time when some one to be known as ‘ the 
Squire’ would not inhabit the old house on the hill, with its 
forest of curved and twisted chimneys, and its countless windows, 
whose shining when the sun was westering was ‘a sight,’ was an 
idea too large and fatal to be grasped by the village mind. 

That time had not come yet, at all events, for the Squire, 
whom we find on the garden terrace at the back of the ancient red 
and white house—to which it would be idle to assign a style of 
architecture, since it has been picturesquely patched ever since it 
was first built—is a well-preserved and, for all that appearances 
tell the observer, a prosperous gentleman. Whatever may be the 
news which Mr. Dexter is bringing him, no prevision of it is 
disturbing him now, as he walks to and fro on the wide red-brick 
terrace, with a broad flight of shallow steps leading to the vast 
garden, famous throughout Cheshire for its roses. The Squire 
looks for a splendid blow this year. Four men are at work 
about midway in that great space now, and a neat cart, drawn by 
a donkey who knows and loves the Squire, and has a good time of 
it if ever donkey had, is in attendance for the removal of weeds. 
The Squire is what Miss Nestle the housekeeper calls ‘ that 
particular about weeds ; he will not have them if it was ever so ’— 
a phrase which commends itself to Miss Nestle as of conclusive 
force and meaning. It is true that the Squire is very particular 
indeed about his garden, and that it is a source of great pleasure 
to him. He has just returned from superintending the operations 
going on below, and having a friendly talk with Jacob the donkey, 
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and he is thinking about a certain letter which he has to write 
to-day or to-morrow—it will be as well to do it to-day—while he 
walks upon the garden terrace. 

The letter which Squire Bassett is thinking about, composing 
in his mind, here rejecting a phrase, and there extenuating an 
expression, is to be addressed to his son, John Charlton Bassett— 
commonly, indeed universally, known as Jack—to whom he has 
never said a harsh word or indited a severe epistle in his life. 
The Squire has no intention of writing severely to Jack at. present ; 
he means to write gravely, indeed, but not severely. There are 
reasons why he should do this, but they have partly originated 
in his own fault. His son could not have known what he had 
never been told, and, now that he has to be warned against a 
tendency to extravagance, the Squire's warning must not take 
the form of blame. 

The spring day had brightened to a wondrous loveliness, a 
light delicious wind stirred the tender green leaves, and sent 
beautiful ripples over the grass and flower-beds; the small white 
clouds, not the piled-up silver mounds of summer, but the downy 
feathers of spring, like angels’ wings in the celestial moulting 
time, floated under the blue dome of the sky; the twittering of 
birds tuning up for evening lent its indescribable life and charm 
to the scene. The house was built upon the only eminence in the 
demesne, a gentle hill, open at the back and front, but well- 
wooded at either side; and how it had come to be set in sucha 
situation, being of the age it was, no one could explain ; for the 
great, houses all around were built in hollows, and Bassett only 
stood like a beacon on a hill. The irregular pile of building, 
which had received no additions for half a century, was roomy 
and commodious, but not grand, and a great part of the house 
was unoccupied. Not for that reason was it untended, how- 
ever. Any profane person who should have ventured to suggest 
‘flue’ in the unused rooms, or to suppose it would take some 
time to get them ready ‘in case of staying company,’ would 
have received a lesson from Miss Nestle such as he must have 
had a short memory indeed to forget. The favourite rooms of 
the solitary master of the house—for the Squire and his son were 
alone in the world, and Jack had been but little at home lately—- 
were those that opened on the garden terrace ; the great drawing- 
rooms he rarely visited and never used. In the hall or saloon 
stood a billiard-table with bulky brass-adorned legs, uncovered 
only when Jack came home and ‘turned the house out of windows,’ 
as Miss Nestle, who perfectly worshipped him, expressed it; 
behind the saloon lay the garden-terrace rooms. 
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The pleasantest of these was the Squire’s reading and writing- 
room. He would have called the apartment his library, only that 
to doso would have grieved Miss Nestle to the soul; for was there 
not the real library, the old library, the family library, lined 
with locked bookcases containing innumerable books, and correctly 
situated alongside of the great dining-room on the left of the 
saloon, and opposite to the drawing-rooms on the right? And 
was it not the joy and solace of Miss Nestle’s existence that at 
least in this portion of the house everything had its proper place, 
and was always kept in it? 

So that the Squire had the books he wanted about him, and 
the books he did not want were safe in their shelves, he did .not 
care what the room in which he chiefly lived was called. It was 
light, lofty, pleasant, with old-fashioned furniture, such as we were 
wont to despise ‘ in the days that were earlier’ of this century, but 
are content to pay smart prices for in these. The lofty windows 
were hung with curtains of crimson satin damask that in its day 
had been gorgeous and was still rich, but its full tint had faded, 
and was now of a subdued aspect that went well with the sombre 
carpet and the dark oak furniture. There were no nicknacks in 
the Squire’s favourite room. A bronze timepiece, flanked by 
candelabra of classical design, ornamented the high and narrow 
white marble mantelpiece with fluted jambs, inlaid with red, and 
a florid frontal of allegorical sculpture. There were books every- 
where, not only where they ought, but where Miss Nestle held that 
they ought not, to be —on this point she carried on a covert warfare 
with the Squire—a number of maps, several portfolios of engravings, 
and on the large writing-table, placed near the glass door opening 
on the terrace, there invariably stood a valuable bowl—a rich and 
rare specimen of the old Crown Derby that is the cheerfullest of 
china—filled with freshly cut flowers. Ifa man’s character is to be 
told by his surroundings, Squire Bassett was one whose tastes were 
at once studious and simple; those of a scholar and a gentleman. 

Turning from his dwelling to his external self, let us see what 
is the aspect of this Squire Bassett, who never again, be his future 
what it may, will be quite the same man that walks to and fro in 
a scene which might fittingly form a nook in the earthly paradise of 
any not altogether unreasonable dreams, on this day, so radiant with 
the beauty and poetical with the promise of the spring. Good 
or evil, or good and evil, may be before the Squire, but never 
more the condition of things on this day. That is passing away, 
even as he pauses to observe the beautiful light upon the spread 
tail of a gorgeous peacock who waits for him to come and scratch 
its glistening green, gold, and purple poll, and then mincingly 
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descends the steps, and walks on the velvet sward, like a court lady 
trailing a bedizened train. 

The Squire is a slenderly built, erect, spare man ; he carries his 
fifty years easily. His movements are free, his tread is light 
although it is slow; his eyes are bright, although the lines under 
them and the creases in the upper eyelids are deep, and they retain 
their colour to a degree very rare indeed at his age. That colour 
is the clear, somewhat cold, fearless blue that lends to the eyes of 
aman the most masterful language ever spoken without words. 
His face is thin, finely formed, handsomer than when it was 
younger; the expression is thoughtful, rather absent; that of a 
man who is much accustomed to be alone, and apt to awake 
with some discomfiture to the consciousness that he is not always 
so; the smile is rare, but sweet, seldom passing the eyes, but 
playing pleasantly in them. The Squire wears a full beard, the 
brown in it is streaked with grey, as his hair, which is very fine, 
is also. A man young for his age, and who might look younger 
for his age, if he cared to look so; such would be the impression 
made by Squire Bassett to-day upon any attentive observer. 


Cuapter II. 


AT BASSETT. 


Tue afternoon is wearing away, when the Squire looks at his 
watch and says to himself: ‘ I must go and write that letter.’ As 
he turns in from the terrace through the glass door of the book- 
room, his quick ear catches the sound of wheels in the avenue. 
Then comes the clang of the door-bell, and presently Mr. Dexter 
is announced. 

Surprise, but no alarm, is in the Squire’s face as he warmly 
welcomes his friend. This lasts, however, only a few moments, for 
Mr. Dexter’s is an expressive countenance. Then the Squire, who 
has turned very pale, says, ‘ You have come to tell me bad news, 
Dexter—Is it, is it Jack?’ 

‘No, no; there’s nothing wrong with your son.’ 

‘Thank God. What is it, then?’ His colour has come back 
and his voice is clear. 

‘Only business; but as it is complicated, and this is the end 
of the week, I thought I would rather come and talk it over with 
you.’ 

‘That was just like you, Dexter. You have to deal me a blow 
of some kind, and you come to help me to bear it. Another 
chapter in the history of many years, old friend, And now '—the 
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Squire laid his hand on Mr. Dexter’s left shoulder, and, standing 
very upright, looked him straight in the face: ‘Is it the end of 
that other old story ?’ 

‘No, no, not at all. I have heard nothing whatever. My 
errand is, in one sense, much more serious than anything I could 
have to tell you on that score. In a word, Squire, we have lost 
our case.’ 

‘Indeed! That’s bad.’ 

The Squire gently pushed Mr. Dexter into a chair and took a 
seat himself with great composure. Nevertheless he had said the 
exact truth—his friend had dealt him a blow; but different men 
have different ways, not only of bearing, but of estimating blows, 

‘It is very bad. I have been afraid of this result for some 
time: it is now certain.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said the Squire, with a smile, ‘ we leave the Court 
without the slightest imputation on our character ?’ 

‘Of course, of course. Indeed, every one concerned all round is 
proved to have acted from the most exemplary motives, although, 
I am bound to admit, with stupendous indifference to the techni- 
calities of the Law of Trusts. Never was there a more vexatious 
case, within my knowledge, or more serious results from the very 
best intentions.’ 

The Squire’s face had grown very grave while Mr. Dexter was 
uttering these sentences, and he had fixed his eyes moodily upon 
the ground. 

‘I ought to have been better prepared in every way to meet 
this issue,’ he said, after a short pause ; ‘it is but one of the evils 
of such long-drawn suspense that one grows careless and over-bold. 
However,’ he roused himself and again he smiled, ‘ we can discuss 
all this by-and-by ; when you have rested and refreshed yourself. 
I will take you to your room now.’ 

‘I hope Miss Nestle will forgive me for arriving in this 
unceremonious fashion, without giving any notice.’ 

‘She would be much less likely to forgive you for supposing 
it could make any difference whether you gave a week’s notice, 
or arrived as you have done. Miss Nestle’s ready guest chamber 
is as much of an institution as Napoleon’s roast fowl, or George 
the Third’s cherry tart.’ 

Thus reassuring his guest, the Squire conducted him to a room 
situated above that in which he had received him, and remarking 
that he should be in the bookroom, and that dinner hour was 
half-past six, he withdrew. 

The quarters assigned to Mr. Dexter amply justified the confid- 
ence with which the Squire had taken his guest to them without 
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asking a question. They consisted of a bed-room and dressing- 
room, both commanding the garden view; well-lighted, airy 
rooms, in such perfect order as might have daunted the soul of 
the untidiest of men, and pervaded by the delicious odour of 
lavender and rosemary. On a certain day in the early spring of 
each year, Miss Nestle ‘changed her bedrooms,’ that is, their 
draperies ; and tasselled snow-white dimity window-hangings, bed 
curtains, coverlets, and ‘ furniture’ took the place of the winter 
plenishing, which, though very comfortable, was not in the least 
of an zsthetic description, being indeed that combination of drab 
moreen with black stamped-velvet bordering, which was perhaps 
the ugliest ‘composition’ ever achieved by the upholstery of the 
past. Mr. Dexter had come in for the dimity and missed the 
moreen, and, though he was troubled, he could and did enjoy the 
delightful freshness of the room, and the beauty of the terrace and 
garden, and also that of the woodland that inclosed them. After 
Lincoln’s Inn and Taviton Street, these things could hardly fail to 
please, no matter how much might be amiss with other people’s 
affairs, or, indeed, with one’s own, short of any of those over- 
whelming griefs that reduce all places under the sun to one equal 


monotony of misery. 
Mr. Dexter was in no hurry to rejoin his host. 


The inevitable 


blow had been dealt ; it would be well that the Squire should have 
time to recover from it, perhaps even to relax in solitude the 
restraint that he had put upon himself in his manner of receiving 
it. There was a great deal to talk over and arrange, but they 
would have time for that to-night, and all to-morrow. So Mr. 
Dexter changed his travelling suit for the correct evening clothes 
of the period, in a slow and deliberate manner, with many pauses 
to look out of window, and a few to inspect the art ornaments 
over the mantelpiece and on the walls. These also were of an old- 
fashioned kind, and they included specimens of sampler-work in 
fine silks, and in hair, such as are hardly to be seen now except 


in museums. 


Notwithstanding his delay and desultoriness, Mr. Dexter’s 
mind was not in reality straying from the business that had 
brought him to Bassett. He was going over all the points which 
he meant to make when the serious hour of consultation should 
have struck, and weighing the for and against of a certain line of 
suggestion that had presented itself to him during his journey. 
It was clear to him that the suggestion of which he was thinking 
would have to be offered or reserved, according to whether he 
should find the Squire amenable to his (Mr. Dexter’s) view of the 


situation and its requirements, or bent upon one of his own which 
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might have little affinity with that of his legal adviser. The sun 


went down with great pomp while Mr. Dexter was making his 
toilet and his reflections, and when he entered the bookroom he 
found another of Miss Nestle’s inexorable laws in operation: 
shutters were closed, curtains were drawn, candles were lighted, 
and a small bright fire of well-seasoned wood cut into well-pro- 
portioned logs was burning on the hearth, guarded by a brazen 
rail and dogs, with the ever-attentive head and firmly posed 


paws of a pair of sphinxes. 


‘No half-lights for me,’ Miss Nestle would say; ‘ they’re only 
excuses for idling, and if you want to eat and drink, nothing can 


be more uncomfortable.’ 


Nestle’s opinion. 


Happily, the Squire was also of Miss 


By tacit consent the Squire and his guest made no reference 
to the matter occupying the minds of both, until they had dined ; 
not in the large and necessarily dreary room on the left of the 
saloon—it was a world too wide for two elderly gentlemen—but 
in a snug apartment adjoining the bookroom, and forming the 
last of the Squire’s ‘ own’ suite on the garden terrace. 

If the hard-to-be-defined but well-understood quality of true- 
blueness includes the faculty of putting other people at their 
ease, however little one’s own mood may resemble that pleasant 
state, Squire Bassett was undeniably of the number of the true- 
blue. He was an attentive host—-in those days the table Whéte 
manners of the present had not been largely adopted—and he was 
a pleasant talker; a man of the world, notwithstanding the volun- 
tary remoteness of his ordinary life from centres of action; one to 
whom no subjects of general interest were unfamiliar, and for 
whom some of these had a strong attraction. He was not only a 
good talker, he was also a good listener; one who gave his 
interlocutor a fair chance, treating his opinions with respect, 
even when they were most antagonistic to his own, and readily 
receiving ideas, which he would frequently restore to their 
originator enriched by his own knowledge and adorned by his 


vwn taste. 


It was neither purely good manners nor the least touch of 


dissimulation that made the Squire, while eating a tolerably good 
dinner himself, and seeing that his friend ate a very good one, 
wear an untroubled aspect on this occasion: it was the simple 
courageousness of his nature. 

When they had dined, the friends returned to the bookroom, 
and there, in a scene which would have conveyed to a casual 
observer an impression of tranquillity, permanence, ease without 


vulgar luxury, and entire security, they discussed in all its bear- 
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ings a misfortune whose first and most immediate result must be 
the vanishing away of all this. 

With the cause and progress of the lawsuit which had been 
for years a never-removed though only intermittently irritating 
source of trouble and anxiety to Squire Bassett, this story has 
nothing to do. The affair had been, in the beginning, one of 
trust, but it had accreted so many extraneous matters, that it 
would have puzzled all the parties to it, and the Squire in par- 
ticular seriously, to define it in its present and final shape. It 
might have served asa type for the celebrated suit of Jarndyce and 
Jarndyce in complication, if not in duration; but now this was 
all over; the long-delayed decision had been arrived at with a 
rush in the end, and the clear conviction of every one concerned, 
that it was very hard, and that the losing side—Squire Bassett— 
had never had any intention of doing the smallest wrong in his 
action many years before on behalf of the winning party, had 
exercised no influence upon the event. 

Mr. Dexter arranged his papers on the table before him, and 
went, into the subject with regularity and method; admitting 
that the case had ‘doubled upon him’ in an unexpected and 
surprising way; and earnestly representing to his client that the 
decision was not to be reversed, that any further action or appeal 
must necessarily imply the throwing away of more good money 
after the large amount which had already followed the bad money 
that was the root of the matter. 

The Squire listened with intelligent patience, and read, or at 
least looked at, a number of papers handed to him in succession by 
Mr. Dexter. He was very docile, for he knew that the business 
habits of his trusty friend would not be satisfied with any smaller 
concession. When he had read the last of these depressing but 
convincing documents, he pushed his hair off his forehead with a 
sigh of relief, and expressed himself as entirely ‘satisfied.’ This 
was an odd word to use, but Mr. Dexter let it pass, and replaced 
the papers in his bag with a melancholy air. 

‘This defeat means something very like ruin, Dexter,’ said the 
Squire, as he turned from the table and the lights, and, bending 
forward with a slight shiver, spread his hands out to catch the 
warmth of the wood fire. ‘You know all concerning me and my 
affairs so thoroughly, I do not need to tell you that. The sum 
to be refunded, and the costs of these later proceedings, will oblige 
me to begin all over again on a very small scale. Well, so be it; 
my time will not be very long, my wants need not be very many ; 
such of my tastes as are costly must be given up. Perhaps all 
that I value most in my own life and condition will be found to 
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suffer but little change; we shall see about that when we go into 
figures to-morrow. But, Dexter’—here the Squire turned his 
head sharply round, with a look of pain, to where Mr. Dexter still 
sat.at the table—‘ the pinch of it is—Jack !’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. That has been very much on my mind. 
Yes,’ repeated Mr. Dexter with the same characteristic short shake 
of the head that had registered his silent dissent from Mr. Norris’s 
remark upon the advantages of a run in the country, ‘ the pinch 
of it undoubtedly is your son.’ 

‘Such a disappointment as the interruption, indeed the entire 
abandonment, of his proposed career, just at this time too, when 
what these young fellows call “chances” are so likely to turn up, 
will have a terrible effect on Jack.’ 

* He has not been at all prepared for such a termination to the 
suit, then ?’ 

‘He has known but little about it, and he has, I fancy, thought 
much less, I dare say I have not been wise, but I have always 
wanted to keep that soul-killer, worry, out of the boy’s way. One 
does so long to let them have their youth all that youth ought to 
be—especially if one’s own has left a good deal to be desired in 
more ways than one. Latterly I have begun to doubt the prud- 
ence of this, and to think that the “ forewarned, forearmed ” theory 
might have been a sounder one to act on in Jack’s case. And 
now I know it. Iam afraid he will be terribly hard hit. There 
is an immovable tenacity about him which may be a very 
valuable quality, but it will make this all the more hard for him 
to bear.’ 

Mr. Dexter looked grave. He could not honestly say that he 
did think the Squire had been wise in his method of treating a 
young gentleman whose character he took to be self-willed and 
obstinate—for that was how he interpreted the ‘ valuable quality’ 
of which ‘Jack’s’ father was plainly afraid. So he asked a not 
strictly relevant question :— 

‘Have you recent news of him ?’ 

‘I have ’—again the Squire turned sharply towards the speaker, 
with a look of pain—‘and not the best news. He has been work- 
ing well—that’s all right—-but he has taken an extravagant turn, 
and, in fact, I have been troubled in mind of late about this very 
thing.’ 

‘ He will have to pull up now,’ said Mr. Dexter. 

The morning hymn of the birds awoke Mr. Dexter on the 
following morning earlier than he was accustomed to be wakened 
by the familiar sounds of life in Taviton Street. He dressed 
expeditiously, and went out on the garden terrace to enjoy the 
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freshness and, beauty of the scene. The added stillness of the day 
of rest lent it a new charm, and, although in reality everything 
had been awake and up long before the birds’ matins had aroused 
him, Mr. Dexter had all the sense of energy, virtue, and sharpened 
observation that we derive from the consciousness of being about 
when nobody else is stirring, and the belief that we are finding 
nature at her morning toilet. 

Mr. Dexter descended into the garden, and had roamed about 
for a considerable time before the Squire came out to look for 
him. When at length he was joined by the owner of all the 
peaceful loveliness that brought such welcome refreshment to the 
soul of the visitor, Mr. Dexter was about to give expression to 
his pleasure; but it was smitten into silence by the remembrance 
that the sentence of loss and change had been passed upon that 
fair possession. ‘The Squire had slept but little, nevertheless he 
met the eye of the morning that had risen to find him so different 
from what he had been yesterday, with strength and serenity, and 
the grave lines in his face were not those of repining. No trouble, 
he thought, was unbearable, that had not any element of self- 
reproach in it; inthis great trouble that had come to him there 
was none. The pair of friends went into the house together, and 
found their breakfast ready, and a batch of newspapers and letters 
on the table. 

‘From Jack,’ said the Squire, taking up a letter, and handing 
a newspaper to his guest. 

The letter consisted of only a few lines, in which Squire 
Bassett’s son informed him that he expected to get home by the 
end of the week ; and that the ‘ bigwigs’ were quite satisfied with 
him. The meaning of this was that Jack Bassett had passed with 
credit the Sandhurst examination. This was not a deed of any 
great emprize in pre-Crimean days, but it meant ‘all they knew ’ 
at that time, in which, nevertheless, some good soldiers were made. 
The Squire was pleased with the news, but it was with a rueful 
smile that he handed over Jack’s letter for Mr. Dexter’s perusal, 
and said :— 

‘ He will be terribly cut up when he finds all this has to go for 
nothing. I cannot think how I shall answer his letter. It will 
be so hard to tell him that he must give up his hopes of being a 
Light Dragoon.’ 

‘I suppose that would mean a good deal of money both at the 
start and afterwards. You know how profound is my ignorance 
of military matters; I have only a general notion that a com- 
mission in a cavalry regiment is a whistle for which a very fancy 

price has to be paid.’ 
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‘ Jack will have to give up all idea of it,’ said the Squire sadly, 
*{ felt very uncomfortable yesterday at the prospect of finding 
fault with him about some thoughtless and foolish things that he 
has been doing recently ; but I had made up my mind to write to 
him. I have too long allowed my besetting sin, procrastination, 
to get the better of me ; and now, a harder task lies before me.’ 

‘Don’t write to him at all, said Mr. Dexter with decision ; 
‘let him come home, and then tell him about it. He is a 
manly young fellow, though an only son, and I have no doubt a 
spoilt child; and, depend upon it, he will take it weil. A few 
days’ ignorance on his part will not matter, and you will have had 
time to think over several alternatives to the light cavalry for 
him.’ 

‘Very true,’ assented the Squire, much relieved by this sugges- 
tion; ‘it will be, as you say, ever so much better that he and I 
should talk things over. But as for alternatives, I cannot think 
of even one. He has never thought of himself, and I have never 
thought of him, as anything but a soldier.’ 

* What would he say to the law?’ 

‘He would say “ No.” Jack would never make a lawyer.’ 

‘To farming, then ?’ 

‘Ah, that I cannot say. I have never known him to exhibit 
any particular interest in anything of the kind. He is very good 
friends with all the people about; but I fancy that is on the 
ground of sporting affinities. Besides, where is the farm to be 
found, and the capital ?’ 

‘H’m, said Mr. Dexter, shaking his head, ‘there are many 
difficulties in your way ; and yet this is not the most imminent or 
most pressing.’ 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by breakfast, 
and after that the friends parted, severally to fulfil the devotional 
duties of the day. Squire Bassett belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church, as every Bassett had always belonged to it, through all 
the fortunes of that Church, good, bad, or, as they were just then, 
middling. Mr. Dexter was a member of the Church of England, 
and although not very strict in his attendance at public worship 
in London, where nobody knows and nobody cares whether any- 
body else goes to church, or practises ‘the religion of the blue 
sky ’ at home (the religion of the blue sky was very much the fashion 
in those days), he would not on any account remain away from 
divine service in the country. It was the correct thing to go to 
church ; everybody did it; he did not at all dislike conforming to 
the custom, and the sacred edifice looked pretty in its green old 
garments of ivy, on the very edge of the Squire’s park, 
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The church stood on land which formed a portion of Sir Henry 
Trescoe’s estate, but it was accessible from the Bassett grounds 
without resort being had to the high road, and Mr. Dexter took 
the path across the fields. He was in ample time; the orderly 
and, for the size of the village, numerous, congregation was not 
more than half assembled, and, as Mr. Dexter observed its members 
coming in, his attention was speedily caught by two persons who 
entered the church by a side door, but separated immediately, one 
entering a pew just behind that in which Mr. Dexter was seated, 
while the other walked down the aisle, and ascended the stairs 
leading to the uncurtained organ-gallery. The elder of the two 
was a delicate but good-looking woman, about thirty years of 
age and of a subdued and timid aspect. There was nothing in 
her appearance to raise her above the commonplace. If she had 
come into the church alone, and Mr. Dexter had observed her at 
all, he would hardly have thought of her asa ‘lady’; but her 
younger companion was the undeniable ‘lady’ of Mr. Dexter's 
little adventure of the preceding day, the owner of the ivory paper- 
knife. She was differently, but almost as plainly, dressed as she 
had been on that occasion, and her erect graceful carriage, the firm 
pose of her head, and her steady, elegant gait were even more con- 
spicuous. Her ill-assorted male companion of yesterday, presumably 
her father, was not present. 

The pew in which Mr. Dexter was placed commanded a distinct 
view of the organ-gallery, and he observed that the young lady 
took her place with a little air of authority, which was recognised 
by a score or so of small boys of cleanly and Sabbatical aspect. 

‘I hope she sings,’ said Mr. Dexter to himself; ‘ she looks as if 
she ought to sing well.’ 

A few minutes set Mr. Dexter’s mind at rest upon this point. 
The organist came in, and took his place; the number of the con 
gregation was accomplished ; the officiating clergyman made his 
appearance in the reading-desk; a bald clerk took possession of the 
mean little desk just beneath it, with his head only showing over the 
top, and the service began with the singing of a psalm, a fashion 
that in those days prevailed in churches which were not ‘ high.’ 

The psalm was that grand one, happily mated with noble and 
simple music, that begins with the verse :— 
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O God! our help in ages past ; 
Our hope for years to come! 

Our shelter from the stormy blast ; 
And our eternal home! 










The organ was a good one, and the choir was well-trained. The 
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music, although the untaught congregation joined in the singing, 
was solemn, joyful, impressive, and the voice which Mr. Dexter 
had hoped, indeed expected, to hear, mingled with and rose 
above it, in pure, assured, thrilling melody, that went straight 
to the heart of the usually unemotional lawyer, and moistened his 
eyelids with rare, unconscious tears. He loved music, but he 
seldom indulged his only artistic taste. Music did not naturally 
come in his way; he did not go out of his way to look for it; he 
was at once too busy and too lonely to do so. There are lives so 
full and so solitary that the impulse to seek recreation is choked 
in them; Mr. Dexter’s life was one of these, and somehow this 
unknown young lady’s singing made him suddenly aware of the 
fact, even while it also lifted him for the moment into the higher 
sphere of solemn and hopeful feeling to which the strain belonged. 
The ease with which the rich swelling notes were produced was as 
remarkable as their purity, and the perfect enunciation of the 
words of the psalm came to Mr. Dexter’s ear as if that voice only 
were uttering them. As the first surprise of this delightful music 
subsided into an intense enjoyment of it, he looked around him 
to see whether other people were affected by it as he was, 
but there was no sympathetic pleasure to be read in any counten- 
ance. The ‘good willing’ among the congregation—and that 
meant the great majority—were singing away for themselves, 
intent on their hymn-books; no eyes were raised to the organ-loft, 
and when, as the psalm ceased, Mr. Dexter glanced at the elder lady 
who had come into the church with the sweet singer, he saw that 
she also was wholly unaffected by the music. 

‘The young lady belongs to the village, and they are used to 
this sort of thing, was Mr. Dexter’s reflection as he accepted a 
prayer-book offered to him, with a nudge, by his next neighbour, 
and wondered how many psalms or hymns Bassett considered the 
correct thing for Morning Service. 

Twice again the lawyer enjoyed ‘ the rapture of sweet sound,’ 
and when the service ended he was in no hurry to leave the church, 
but retained his place until the little choir had dispersed, and the 
young lady, who had certainly occupied more of Mr. Dexter’s 
attention than any young lady, not a client, had been favoured 
with for the last ten years of his life, came down from the gallery 
and joined her companion. They left the church by the door that 
had admitted them, and Mr. Dexter followed them into the church- 
yard. A flagged passage led to the gate of the little cemetery, 
and there a few groups were gathered, exchanging greetings, not 
too much prolonged, for dinner hour at Bassett came pretty close 
upon church. The fair singer and her friend were detained by 
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three or four female neighbours, and as Mr. Dexter passed close 
by them the young lady looked round, and recognised him, after 
a moment’s uncertainty, with a bow. He responded by raising 
his hat with respect as deep as ever he had shown to his most 
important lady-client. Mr. Dexter knew very little about saints, 
and naturally nothing at all about angels: nevertheless, as he struck 
into the path that led across the fields to Squire Bassett’s house, 
he said to himself, with as much ‘ cock-sureness’ as if he had been 
brought up in the society of both: ‘ That girl looks like a saint, 
and sings like an angel. I wonder who she is?’ 

‘Has Mr. Bassett come in from church, Robert?’ asked Mr. 
Dexter of the servant who had admitted him, as he paused in the 
hall, to substitute a soft hat for the regulation head-covering. 

‘Yes, sir, the Squire’s been in some time.’ 

‘He is in the garden, I suppose, or on the terrace ?’ 

‘No, sir; the Squire is in the bookroom. Farmer Wynn is 
with him.’ 

Mr. Dexter made his way to the garden terrace, and there 

established himself with a newspaper to await the departure of 
Farmer Wynn, and the arrival of luncheon. There was not 
much in the newspaper, except the usual dissertation upon the 
aspect of affairs in the East. Mr. Dexter was not acutely 
political ; the day was very fine, the scene which lay before him 
was sufficiently lovely to induce any man not intent on sport- 
ing ‘events’ to relinquish his newspaper in favour of the face of 
nature. The voice of the fair singer seemed to linger in the lawyer’s 
ear. He was just arranging in his mind the terms which he 
should employ in describing her to Squire Bassett so as to discover 
whether she was known to him, when from the glass door opening 
from the bookroom upon the terrace, and before which a splendid 
peacock was parading, with an occasional scream, two persons 
emerged, and walked away towards the opposite end. One of 
these was Squire Bassett; the other was the man, clearly not a 
gentleman, whom Mr. Dexter had seen on the previous day at the . 
Chester railway station, and whom he had taken to be the father 
of the fair unknown. Mr. Bassett accompanied his visitor to the 
end of the terrace, where tbe latter turned off in the direction 
which Mr. Dexter had taken in the morning, and the Squire came 
slowly back along the line of the house. His face wore a serious 
and pondering expression, and Mr. Dexter glanced curiously at 
him. 

‘It’s nearly time for luncheon,’ said the Squire, looking at his 
watch. ‘You are only just in, I suppose. What do you think of 
Little Bassett Church ?’ 
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Mr. Dexter praised the sacred edifice. It was not the Squire’s 
‘ own,’ but he took a pride in everything that belonged to Bassett. 

‘Had you a good sermon? Mr. Colvin is considered a very 
fair preacher, I believe.’ 

‘I don’t think I’m a good judge of sermons,’ said Mr. Dexter, 
‘but I can tell you that Little Bassett may be proud of its organ, 
its choir, and its psalmody. I never heard a finer voice or more 
beautiful singing than I have heard this morning in the church 
there. And, oddly enough, I recognised the singer. She came 
down in the train with me yesterday, and she was joined at Chester 
by the—person ’—(Mr. Dexter had been about to say ‘ the gentle- 
man,’ but didn’t) ‘ who has just left you.’ 

‘What, Farmer Wynn? Oh yes, it was his daughter, no 
doubt. I believe she sings very well; she was brought up in 
London by her mother’s sister. She has not been down here long. 
Wynn mentioned it.’ 

‘She does not take after her father, said Mr. Dexter, with a 
disagreeable remembrance of the man’s rough and careless manner 
to the girl; ‘he struck me as a coarse sort of fellow.’ 

‘Wynn is that; but a shrewd, capable man. His daughter 
has been very little at the farm; I don’t think I have ever seen 
her since she was a child; but Miss Nestle holds her in great 
favour, and has told me wonders of her singing. There’s the 
gong. By-the-by, it’s an odd thing—the girl’s mother must 
have had a prevision: the name of Wynn’s daughter is Mavis.’ 

‘ Mavis ?’ 

‘Yes. That means a thrush, you know.’ 

‘I did not know. A pretty name, and uncommon. She is 
a singing bird with a fortune in her throat, if ever there was 
one.’ 

‘It is to be hoped that no one will help her to the discovery,’ 
said the Squire shortly. 

As they passed through the bookroom, the Squire paused at a 
shelf closely packed with works of travel and discovery, and took 
down a few volumes. They all had reference to the Australasian 
world. 

‘Wynn came up to ask me to lend him some books,’ the Squire 
explained. ‘ He has a brother in Victoria—somewhere near Mel- 
bourne—and he has taken a fancy to know something about the 
country.’ 

The afternoon and evening of that day passed quietly away. 
In all the converse between the friends, on the business that had 
brought Mr. Dexter to Bassett, the lawyer was the more moved 
and the more perplexed of the two. Mr. Dexter was to leave 
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Bassett on the Monday morning at an hour which would render 
it impossible to resume any discussion with the Squire. What- 
ever he wanted, or had made up his mind, to say to him must be 
said before they parted for the night. Now there was just one 
thing that Mr. Dexter did want to say to the Squire; one thing 
which he had turned over and over again in his imagination, 
putting it into a variety of potential phrases. Nevertheless, the 
limit of their time had been reached, the friends were about to 
separate, and yet this one thing remained unsaid. Mr. Dexter 
knew perfectly well that none of his prepared potential phrases 
would get themselves uttered now; but when the formal last 
words had been spoken, he added :— 

‘I must say one thing more to you. There is a way by which 
all this can be avoided. Think well of it, and let me take that 
way—for your son’s sake.’ 

A sharp brief spasm of pain crossed the Squire’s face; an 
angry light gleamed for one moment in his still clear blue eyes— 
a light which would not have been good to see in his youth—but 
he resolutely conquered the emotion that had spoken by these 
rebellious signs, and he answered calmly, but in a lower tone than 
usual :— 

‘No thinking, my dear Dexter, could induce me to adopt that 
way. Once more, good night.’ 


Cuapter III. 
THE SQUIRE, 


Squire Basserr’s days were well filled ; he was anything but an 
idler or a dreamer, and his way of life was orderly. His corre-. 
spondence was punctually maintained, the business of his estate 
was punctually discharged ; if the Squire had any shortcomings, 
they occurred in the order of his social duties. He was liked 
and respected by his tenants and his poorer neighbours, but he 
was not quite so popular with those of his own class, and he was 
perhaps a little too indifferent to that fact. A man of station 
and even moderate wealth, who lives in the country, and does 
not care persistently for either politics or sport, is rather an 
anomalous being. Now, Squire Bassett exactly answered to that 
description. The influence of his religion on his mind kept him 
out of active politics, in which there was little place, twenty-nine 
years ago, for an English gentleman who was also a devout and 
consistent Roman Catholic, and whose political instincts were 
Conservative, although he could not fail to perceive that justice 
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and the right were coming to professors of his faith in Great 
Britain and Ireland exclusively from the Liberal side. The 
strong streak of indolence that was in him had probably as 
much to do with Squire Bassett’s abstention from politics, as his 
modest and sincere conviction of his own insignificance, and his 
contented reflection that the business of the nation was the 
affair of ‘ bigger’ men than he. Towards the present his atti- 
tude was that of a quietly observant, unexcited, but not un- 
interested spectator; his student tastes led him to a more close 
and intimate communion with the past. There was no Irish 
blood in Squire Bassett’s veins, yet he possessed one characteristic 
that has been described asa special note of the Irish tempera- 
ment; a tendency to reconstruct the past in imagination, to live 
in thought with the past by preference. He was no recluse; he 
went through the ordinary routine of social intercourse, in a not 
very lively part of the country, with propriety, but heartiness was 
somewhat wanting, and the Squire certainly did convey in com- 
pany the idea of having come out of himself for the occasion 
only to diminish ease in his vicinity. He was not really unsym- 
pathetic, and his benevolence was as practical as it was unostenta- 
tious, but it was necessary to arouse his attention in order to 
engage it, and absence of mind, so hardly judged by those whose 
lives are very much on the surface, but which is, after all, a 
pardonable offence in the case of persons whose lives are for the 
most part solitary, decidedly militated against the Squire’s 
popularity. 

That a man who is no sportsman has no real right to live 
anywhere, but more especially to live near him, is the conviction 
of every man who is all sportsman, more or less acknowledged 
according to his degree of civilisation. Bassett was situated in 
a country in which hunting, fishing, and shooting were to be had 
under conditions favourable enough to satisfy the most exacting, 
and the Squire was regarded as deeply ‘suspect’ on all these 
points. Not that he had theories; he did not condemn his 
neighbours as immoral or even as cruel in their tastes and 
pursuits, but he simply did not like ‘sport.’ He tolerated the 
dogs, the guns, and the rods which came in his way and on 
his land in their successive seasons, very much as he tolerated 
Italian-operatic singing by amateurs, or battledore and shuttle- 
cock-playing in the halls of country houses on rainy days. He 
was as incapable of understanding how the former series of occu- 
pations could be found engrossing by rational beings, as he was 
of entering into the attractions of the latter recreations; but 
he was aware that his fellow-creatures thought otherwise, and 
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that he was in the minority; and so he was always polite in 
reference to those topics which most effectually fire the breast in 
‘country parts,’ but much too plainly indifferent to be given 
credit for anything but thinly veiled contempt. This was unjust 
to Squire Bassett; his was not a contemptuous nature at all; he 
did not think too highly of himself or too meanly of his neigh- 
bours; he was simply indolent, outside of his especial tastes, and 
indifferent to a degree that rarely fails to cause dislike as surely 
as opposition excites that sentiment. 

Squire Bassett’s life had been for many years an uneventful 
one; he had held the ordering of it in his own hands, with freedom 
such as rarely belongs to a man who is weighted by any ties at all, 
and is not of a disposition to ignore or defy them. Such strength 
of character as was in him was latent; there had been no call for 
the putting forth of it in the calm, orderly, externally monotonous 
years that had elapsed since he succeeded his father at Bassett, 
and took up his residence there, with a motherless little boy of 
four years old as his only companion. During all those years he 
had no history; none at least of the sort that those who run may 
read. What were the objects which this lonely man, who had so 
little share in the lives of those around him, really cared for? 
They were his faith, his son, his books, his dependents, his flower- 
garden, and everything animate and inanimate within the old 
place. 

He had been growing old contentedly; things had been well 
with him; there had been only Jack to think about, and all 
thoughts of Jack had been untroubled until quite of late; the 
road that lay before him to the bottom of the hill had seemed to 
be smooth, and fenced about with ease, leisure, and all old customs, 
until the unseen end of it, and the grateful rest. 

The long unbroken peace was ended now. The sweet spring 
day that had brought to the Squire the news which meant great 
calamity even to him, who looked upon what others would call ruin 
with a calmer gaze than most men could have turned upon that 
stern and ugly visitant, was the beginning of a new era, of a fresh 
track in the journey of life downhill. 

It was neither pride nor stoicism that had kept the Squire up 
to the point of calm and dignified acceptance of his misfortune, in 
the presence of his friend. He was absolutely incapable of a 
pretence of any kind, and the courage he had manifested after the 
first unfounded fear that harm had come to his son passed away, 
leaving his heart light, was simple and genuine. But the courage 
with which we bear our wounds is not the measure of their depth 
or their severity. 
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Squire Bassett, like many men who live for the most part alone, 
was in the habit of sitting up late. The tranquil and regular 
occupation of his days was apt to leave him with a sense that there 
was something special to which he must turn his attention when 
his rarely disturbed leisure should be more entirely secure. Thus 
the small hours generally found him with a chosen volume carried 
away from the bookroom, seated in an ancient chintz-covered chair 
roomy enough to have accommodated the Chinese giant, by the side 
of a wood fire, which was always kept up in his bedroom except 
in the dog days. 
t= The small hours found Squire Bassett there and thus long after 
he and Mr. Dexter had parted for the night, but the book, which 
from mere force of habit he had carried to his bedroom, had fallen un- 
heeded on the floor. What had the hours brought to him? What 
sharp-pointed arrows, true of aim, flying, only he knew whence, 
had pierced the steady target of his breast in the night watches ? 

That Squire Bassett should not have long foreseen and 
thoroughly calculated all the results of such a termination to the 
lawsuit that had been for years a standing grievance to all who 
were concerned in its issues; that there should have been anything 
left to surprise him withal, may be absurd, to the minds of those 
who are not accustomed to take into practical account the in- 
consistency of men and women, and the ease with which we get 
into the habit of ignoring all things unpleasant, and hoping all 
things pleasant, where we ourselves are concerned. At any rate, 
and however absurd the fact, it was a fact that Squire Bassett had 
of late got out of the way of thinking about the suit. 

The last words spoken between Mr. Dexter and himself had no 
place in the present cogitations of Squire Bassett. Those last 
words he resolutely put away from him, as he had put away the 
unnamed suggestion they conveyed, taking no account of them 
in the argument that he was holding with himself. In that 
solitary dispute, as throughout the discussion that had taken 
place between himself and Mr. Dexter, his son was the chief object 
before his mind, the great consideration which outweighed every 
other in the forming of the resolution that he had to consider, a 
resolution which had taken on that day a new aspect; not yet to 
be disclosed to his friend. 

Memory was very busy with the grave, composed, fine-looking 
man—he was only middle-aged a day or two ago; they would soon 
begin to call him old now—as busy as were vain regret, and reluct- 
ance. It would be with a desperate wrench that he should tea 
himself away from Bassett; and yet, if the place of his forefathers 
was to be preserved to his son in the future, it must be given 
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up now. Every resource at his command would be strained to 
the uttermost. It would need careful management to secure a 
provision for Jack, while the poor disappointed young fellow 
should be making up his mind about a profession other than that 
of which he must needs abandon the hope, and for himself an in- 
come on which he should be able to live in the complete retirement 
that would at least be absolutely blameless, and would have no 
terrors for him. Small liabilities, which had never troubled him 
previously, recurred to his mind now: these would mount up when 
the day of peremptory settling came. It would be a clean sweep 
indeed. Poor Jack! From every wandering excursion into’ the 
past, from every glance projected into the future, the Squire re- 
turned, with a sigh, to murmur those words. 

His brave and cheerful statement of his own case to Mr. Dexter 
was quite genuine; but when his friend’s face and voice were 
removed, his heart sank with a womanish dread about his son. 
The great and helpless compassion for the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment of youth which mothers feel, came in a strong tide into the 
heart of this lonely man, whose only son, the pride and delight of 
his life, its motive and its meaning, had been motherless from his 
early childhood. 

What if this great trouble should spoil the boy’s kindly, joyous, 
hopeful nature? What if Jack should bear it badly, and the seeds 
of bitterness be planted in him? What if his son should blame 
him harshly, when he came to understand how this thing had 
befallen them, for that first error of judgment in which others 
were joined with him, but whose penalty he alone had survived to 
pay, and charge him with the ruin of his hopes, and the blighting 
of his future? But he would not fear this; it would be so unlike 
Jack. So Squire Bassett turned aside the point of that particular 
arrow by a movement of confidence, such as his son’s mother 
might have felt towards her boy, had she ever known him. 

The day had dawned before sleep came, to shield the Squire 
from the arrows that fly by night into the fortress that has been 
breached by trouble. 

Mr. Dexter was up betimes, and busy with a great reinforce- 
ment of papers which he was to take to town with him. The 
Squire accompanied him to the Chester railway station, and took 
leave of him there with his accustomed cheerfulness. 

‘He’s a wonderful man,’ said Mr. Dexter to himself, as the 
train moved on, ‘ but he looks ten years older than he looked on 
Saturday. And he’s as obstinate as the devil. Here I am going 
back without having got one word said of what would put it all 
tight if he would only listen to reason.’ 
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The journey of Mr. Dexter back to town was not made under 
circumstances quite so pleasant as his journey down. The local 
paper with which he proposed to beguile the time was badly 
printed and tried his sight; the compartment was filled with 
travellers at the first stop, and two children were of the number, 
Mr. Dexter was not a child-loving bachelor. The devoted mother 
in attendance thought it necessary to pull one of the windows up 
and down twenty times or so an hour according to the indicatory 
sneezes of her offspring; altogether things went badly, and Mr, 
Dexter arrived at Euston Station—a place not calculated to restore 
anybody’s spirits—tired and cross. 

London was full of drizzling rain and drifting ‘blacks’; the 
air was dark and clammy; it was difficult for Mr. Dexter to realise 
that only a few hours ago he had left such a scene as the terrace 
and flower-garden at Bassett behind him. Mr. Dexter was not 
generally impressionable ; but just now he was dissatisfied with 
himself, and external things aided his discontent. The comfort 
and orderliness of his own house, dingy and heavily furnished as it 
was, and lacking all those small arrangements and adornments 
that tell of the presence of women other than domestics, were 
grateful to the discomfited lawyer. His well-cooked and nicely 
served dinner was ready fer him so soon as he was ready for it, 
and at its conclusion he was almost restored to his customary 
condition of charity with himself and mankind in general. The 
toothache which he felt sure he was going to have, in conse- 
quence of the fluctuations of the railway-carriage window, had not 
developed itself; the cheery fire, and the light of wax candles 
reflected in the dark brightness of the polished mahogany, were 
very pleasant, and the double-shelved waggon on casters, on which 
Mr. Dexter’s business papers were symmetrically laid out, displayed 
a goodly amount of occupation for the evening. 

The waggon was wheeled to the side of Mr. Dexter’s easy chair, 
and he was left to the enjoyment of his port and his papers. He 
enjoyed the prospect, as a different sort of man might enjoy being 
rid of business until the next day, for he loved his work. Not 
only its larger processes, its successes, its results, and the profits 
that accrued from them—although Mr. Dexter was passably fond 
of money—but its details, its minutiwe, the cautious handling 
sometimes ungenerously lumped in with practices that are con- 
temptuously stigmatised as ‘ pettifogging,’ and all the ingenuities 
and formalities of legal procedure. There was, in fact, nothing 
connected with the routine and practice of his profession which 
was wearisome to Mr. Dexter; there was nothing that he would 
have had abolished, except, perhaps, the Long Vacation. If his 
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mind could have been got at with respect to that institution, he 
would probably have been found to regard it as a deplorable con- 
cession to the weaker branch of the profession, the Bar. 

At Mr. Dexter’s right hand stood the waggon; on the table 
by his left elbow were laid some newspapers; the 7imes upper- 
most. Conspicuous among the papers on the top shelf of the 
waggon was a letter without a postage stamp. 

‘Norris’s report,’ said Mr. Dexter to himself, as he struck the 
envelope open with his eye-glass. 

The memorandum was brief:—‘M. Reveillon, from Paris, 
called on Saturday. He wishes to see you without delay, and will 
‘ call again on Tuesday at 11 a.m.’ 

‘M. Reveillon, from Paris,’ repeated Mr. Dexter; ‘I had for- 
gotten the name. I wonder what his errand is. Whatever it 
may be, I am all the more sorry that I could not make the Squire 
listen to what I had to say.’ 

Then Mr. Dexter delivered himself up to the 7imes. He was 
a methodical and catholic-minded reader, he never skimmed, and 
in most public matters he took a lively interest. Perhaps those 
which concerned the empire of France possessed the slenderest 
attraction for Mr. Dexter; he might have left that department 
of knowledge unexplored, had not the aspect of Eastern affairs, 
and the prospect of the entente cordiale between France and 
England, meaning much more than an interchange of commercial 
treaties and diplomatic courtesies, lent increased importance to 
the Paris correspondence of the Zimes. So Mr. Dexter read the 
news from France, and presently came upon a passage which 
engrossed his attention. It was the following :— 

‘The death of M. D’Esterres, the well-known collector of 
pictures and objects of art and vertu, which took place on the 
20th ultimo, throws a quantity of bric-d-brac on the market, 
and has caused a fluttering among the rival dealers and collectors. 
According to the instructions of the will of M. D’Esterres, which 
was made sixteen years ago, a sale of the collections is to take 
place at the hétel in the Marais where he lived for half a century. 
The date of the sale is not yet announced, but the catalogue-makers 
are hard at work. It is said that the Empress is anxious to 
secure several objets formerly belonging to the unfortunate Queen 
Marie Antoinette, which form a portion of this collection, and 
were especially prized by M. D’Esterres.’ 

‘ Sixteen years ago,’ said Mr. Dexter, as he laid the newspaper 
on his knee, and proceeded to polish his glasses with his hand- 
kerchief ; ‘ the will was made sixteen years ago; it is then the old 
will, the first will, unchanged. It must be a large fortune by this 
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time, for, even buying rubbish as he did, M. D’Esterres could not 
have spent two-thirds of his income. I wonder what the figure 
amounts to by this time: very likely it will be given with the 
details of the sale.’ 

Apparently this item of Parisian news was a fruitful source of 
reflection to Mr. Dexter, for he did not resume his reading of the 
newspaper for several minutes, aud before he went to work at his 
papers he cut the paragraph relating to the death of M. D’Esterres 
out of the Times and placed it carefully in his pocket-book. 


(To be continued.) 

















Ahe Doves and Lies. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


I. 


Late in the autumn, not many years since, a public meeting was 
held at the Mansion House, London, under the direction of the 
Lord Mayor. 

The list of gentlemen invited to address the audience had been 
chosen with two objects in view. Speakers of celebrity, who would 
rouse public enthusiasm, were supported by speakers connected with 
commerce, who would be practically useful in explaining the pur- 
pose for which the meeting was convened. Money wisely spent in 
advertising had produced the customary result—every seat was 
occupied before the proceedings began. 

Among the late arrivals, who had no choice but to stand or to 
leave the hall, were two ladies. One of them at once decided on 
leaving the hall. ‘I shall go back to the carriage,’ she said, ‘ and 
wait for you at the door.’ Her friend answered, ‘I shan’t keep 
you long. He is advertised to support the second Resolution; I 
want to see him—and that is all.’ 

An elderly gentleman, seated at the end of a bench, rose and 
offered his place to the lady who remained. She hesitated to take 
advantage of his kindness, until he reminded her that he had heard 
what she said to her friend. Before the third Resolution was pro- 
posed his seat would be at his own disposal again. She thanked 
him, and without further ceremony took his place. He was pro- 
vided with an opera-glass, which he more than once offered to her, 
when famous orators appeared on the platform; she made no use 
of it, until a speaker—known in the City as a shipowner— 
stepped forward to support the second Resolution. 

His name (announced in the advertisements) was Ernest 
Lismore. 

The moment he rose the lady asked for the opera-glass. She 
kept it to her eyes for sucha length of time, and with such evident 
interest in Mr. Lismore, that the curiosity of her neighbours was 
aroused, Had he anything to say in which a lady (evidently a 
stranger to him) was personally interested? There was nothing in 
the address that he delivered which appealed to the enthusiasm of 
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women. He was undoubtedly a handsome man, whose appearance 
proclaimed him to be in the prime of life—midway perhaps 
between thirty and forty years of age. But why a lady should 
persist in keeping an opera-glass fixed on him all through his 
speech was a question which found the general ingenuity at a loss 
for a reply. 

Having returned the glass with an apology, the lady ventured 
on putting a question next. ‘Did it strike you, sir, that Mr, 
Lismore seemed to be out of spirits ?’ she asked. 

‘I can’t say it did, ma’am.’ 

‘Perhaps you noticed that he left the platform the moment 
he had done ?’ 

This betrayal of interest in the speaker did not escape the 
notice of a lady, seated on the bench in front. Before the old 
gentleman could answer, she volunteered an explanation. 

‘I am afraid Mr. Lismore is troubled by anxieties connected 
with his business, she said. ‘ My husband heard it reported in 
the City yesterday that he was seriously embarrassed by the 
failure 

A loud burst of applause made the end of the sentence in- 
audible. A famous member of Parliament had risen to propose 
the third Resolution. The polite old man took his seat, and the 
lady left the hall to join her friend. 





‘Well, Mrs. Callender, has Mr. Lismore disappointed you ?’ 

‘Far from it! But I have heard a report about him which 
has alarmed me: he is said to be seriously troubled about money 
matters. How can I find out his address in the City ?’ 

‘ We can stop at the first stationer’s shop we pass, and ask to 
look at the Directory. Are you going to pay Mr. Lismore a 
visit ?’ 

‘IT am going to think about it. 


If. 


The next day, a clerk entered Mr. Lismore’s private room at 
the office, and presented a visiting card. Mrs. Callender had re- 
flected, and had arrived at a decision. Underneath her name she 
had written these explanatory words: ‘ On important business.’ 

‘Does she look as if she wanted money?’ Mr. Lismore 
inquired. 

‘Oh dear, no! She comes in her carriage.’ 
‘Is she young or old ?’ 
* Old, sir.’ 
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To Mr. Lismore—conscious of the disastrous influence occa~ 
sionally exercised over busy men by youth and beauty—this was 
a recommendation in itself. He said, ‘Show her in.’ 

Observing the lady, as she approached him, with the momentary 
curiosity of a stranger, he noticed that she still preserved the 
remains of beauty. She had also escaped the misfortune, common 
to persons at her time of life, of becoming too fat. Even toa 
man’s eye, her dressmaker appeared to have made the most of that 
favourable circumstance. Her figure had its defects concealed, 
and its remaining merits set off to advantage. At the same time 
she evidently held herself above the common deceptions by which 
some women seek to conceal their age. She wore her own grey 
hair ; and her complexion bore the test of daylight. On entering 
the room, she made her apologies with some embarrassment. Being 
the embarrassment of a stranger (and not of a youthful stranger) 
it failed to impress Mr. Lismore favourably. 

‘I am afraid I have chosen an inconvenient time for my visit,’ 
she began. 

‘I am at your service,’ he answered a little stiffly ; ‘ especially 
if you will be so kind as to mention your business with me in few 
words.’ 

She was a woman of some spirit, and that reply roused her. «I 
will mention it in one word,’ she said smartly. ‘My business is 
—gratitude.’ 

He was completely at a loss to understand what she meant, 
and he said so plainly. Instead of explaining herself, she put a 
question. 

‘Do youremember the night of the eleventh of March, between 
five and six years since ?’ 

He considered for a moment. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘I don’t remember 
it. Excuse me, Mrs. Callender, I have affairs of my own to attend 
to which cause me some anxiety——’ 

‘Let me assist your memory, Mr, Lismore; and I will leave 
you to your affairs. On the date that I have referred to you were 
on your way to the railway station at Bexmore, to catch the night 
express from the North to London.’ 

As a hint that his time was valuable the shipowner had 
hitherto remained standing. He now took his customary seat, 
and began to listen with some interest. Mrs. Callender had pro- 
duced her effect on him already. 

‘It_was absolutely necessary,’ she proceeded, ‘that you should 
be on board your ship in the London Docks at nine o’clock the 
next morning. If you had lost’the express, the vessel would have 
sailed without you.’ 
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The expression of his face began to change to surprise. * Who 
told you that ?’ he asked. 

‘You shall hear directly. On your way into the town, your 
carriage was stopped by an obstruction on the high road. The 
people of Bexmore were looking at a house on fire.’ 

He started to his feet. ‘Good heavens! are you the lady?’ 

She held up her hand in satirical protest. ‘Gently,sir! You 
suspected me just now of wasting your valuable time. Don't 
rashly conclude that I am the lady, until you find that I am 
acquainted with the circumstances.’ 

‘Is there no excuse for my failing to recognise you?’ Mr, 
Lismore asked. ‘ We were on the dark side of the burning house ; 
you were fainting, and [——.’ 

‘ And you,’ she interposed, ‘after saving me at the risk of your 
own life, turned a deaf ear to my poor husband’s entreaties, when 
he asked you to wait till I had recovered my senses.’ 

‘Your poor husband? Surely, Mrs. Callender, he received no 
serious injury from the fire?’ 

‘The firemen rescued him under circumstances of peril,’ she 
answered, ‘ and at his great age he sank under the shock. I have 
lost the kindest and best of men. Do you remember how you 
parted from him—burnt and bruised in saving me? He liked to 
talk of it in his last illness. “ At least ” (he said to you) “ tell me 
the name of the man who has preserved my wife from a dreadful 
death.” You threw your card to him out of the carriage window 
and away you went at a gallop to catch your train! In all the 
years that have passed I have kept that card, and have vainly 
inquired for my brave sea-captain. Yesterday I saw your name 
on the list of speakers at the Mansion House. Need I say that I 
attended the meeting? Need I tell you now why I come here 
and interrupt you in business-hours ?’ 

She held out her hand. Mr. Lismore took it in silence, and 
pressed it warmly. 

‘You have not done with me yet,’ she resumed with a smile. 
‘Do you remember what I said of my errand, when I first came 
in?’ 

‘You said it was an errand of gratitude.’ 

‘Something more than the gratitude which only says “ Thank 
you,”’ she added. ‘Before I explain myself, however, I want to 
know what you have been doing, and how it was that my inquiries 
failed to trace you after that terrible night.’ 

The appearance of depression which Mrs. Callender had noticed 
at the public meeting showed itself again in Mr. Lismore’s face, 
He sighed as he answered her. 
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‘ My story has one merit,’ he said; ‘it is soon told. I cannot 
wonder that you failed to discover me. In the first place, I was 
not captain of my ship at that time; I was only mate. In the 
second place, I inherited some money, and ceased to lead a sailor’s 
life, in less than a year from the night of the fire. You will now 
understand what obstacles were in the way of your tracing me. 
With my little capital I started successfully in business as a ship- 
owner. At the time, I naturally congratulated myself on my own 
good fortune. We little know, Mrs. Callender, what the future 
has in store for us.’ 

He stopped. His handsome features hardened—as if he was 
suffering (and concealing) pain. Before it was possible to speak 
to him, there was a knock at the door. Another visitor, without 
an appointment, had called; the clerk appeared again, with a 
card and a message. 

‘The gentleman begs you will see him, sir. He has something 
to tell you which is too important to be delayed.’ 

Hearing the message, Mis. Callender rose immediately. 

‘It is enough for to-day that we understand each other, she 
suid. ‘Have you any engagement to-morrow, after the hours of 
business ?’ 

‘None.’ 

She pointed to her card on the writing-table. ‘ Will you come 
to me to-morrow evening at that address? I am like the gentle- 
man who has just called; I too have my reason for wishing to 
kee you.’ 

He gladly accepted the invitation. Mrs. Callender stopped 
him as he opened the door for her. 

‘Shall I offend you,’ she said, ‘if I ask a strange question 
before I go? IT have a better motive, mind, than mere curiosity. 
Are you married ?’ 

‘No. 

‘Forgive me again, she resumed. ‘At my age, you cannot 
possibly misunderstand me; and yet——’ 

She hesitated. Mr. Lismore tried to give her confidence. ‘ Pray 
don’t stand on ceremony, Mrs. Callender. Nothing that you 
can ask me need be prefaced by an apology.’ 

Thus encouraged, she ventured to proceed. 

‘You may be engaged to be married ?’ she suggested. ‘Or 
you may be in love ?’ 

He found it impossible to conceal his surprise. But he 
answered without hesitation. 

‘There is no such bright prospect in my life,’ he said. ‘I am 
not even in love.’ 
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She left him with a little sigh. It sounded like a sigh of 
relief. 

Ernest Lismore was thoroughly puzzled. What could be the 
old lady’s object in ascertaining that he was still free from a matri- 
monial engagement? If the idea had occurred to him in time, he 
might have alluded to her domestic life, and might have asked if 
she had children. With a little tact he might have discovered 
more than this. She had described her feeling towards him as 
passing the ordinary limits of gratitude; and she was evidentiy 
rich enough to be above the imputation of a mercenary motive. 
Did she propose to brighten those dreary prospects to which he had 
alluded in speaking of his own life? When he presented himself 
at her house the next evening, would she introduce him to a charm- 
ing daughter ? 

He smiled as the idea occurred tohim. ‘An appropriate time 
to be thinking of my chances of marriage!’ he said to himself, 
‘In another month I may be a ruined man,’ 


III. 

The gentleman who had so urgently requested an interview 
was a devoted friend—who had obtained a means of helping Ernest 
at a serious crisis in his affairs. 

It had been truly reported that he was in a position of pecuniary 
embarrassment, owing to the failure of a mercantile house with 
which he had been intimately connected. Whispers affecting his 
own solvency had followed on the bankruptcy of the firm. He had 
already endeavoured to obtain advances of money on the usual 
conditions, and had been met by excuses for delay. His friend 
had now arrived with a letter of introduction to a capitalist, well 
known in commercial circles for his daring speculations, and for 
his great wealth. 

Looking at the letter, Ernest observed that the envelope was 
sealed. In spite of that ominous innovation on established usage, 
in cases of personal introduction, he presented the letter. On this 
occasion, he was not put off with excuses. The capitalist flatly 
declined to discount Mr. Lismore’s bills, unless they were backed 
by responsible names. 

Ernest made a last effort. 

He applied for help to two mercantile men whom he had 
assisted in their difficulties, and whose names would have satisfied 
the money-lender. They were most sincerely sorry—but they 
too refused. 

The one security that he could offer was open, it must be 
owned, to serious objections on the score of risk. He wanted an 
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advance of twenty thousand pounds, secured on a homeward-bound 
ship and cargo. But the vessel was not insured ; and, at that stormy 
season, she was already more than a month overdue. Could 
grateful colleagues be blamed if they forgot their obligations 
when they were asked to offer pecuniary help to a merchant in this 
situation? Ernest returned to his office, without money and 
without credit. 

A man threatened by ruin is in no state of mind to keep an 
engagement at a lady’s tea-table. Ernest sent a letter of apology 
to Mrs. Callender, alleging extreme pressure of business as the 
excuse for breaking his engagement. 

‘Am I to wait for an answer, sir?’ the messenger asked. 

‘No; you are merely to leave the letter,’ 


IV. 


In an hour’s time—to Ernest’s astonishment —the messenger 
returned with a reply. 

‘The lady was just going out, sir, when I rang at the door, he 
explained, ‘and she took the letter from me herself. She didn’t 
appear to know your handwriting, and she asked me who I came 
from. As soon as I told her I was ordered to wait.’ 

Ernest opened the letter. 

‘Dear Mr. Lismore,—One of us must speak out, and your letter 
of apology forces me to be that one. If you are really so proud 
and so distrustful as you seem to be, I shall offend you. If not, 
I shall prove myself to be your friend. 

* Your excuse is “ pressure of business.” The truth (as I have 
good reason to believe)-is “ want of money.” I heard a stranger, 
at that public meeting, say that you were seriously embarrassed by 
some failure in the City. 

‘Let me tell you what my own pecuniary position is in two 
words. Iam the childless widow of a rich man—~’ 

{rnest paused. His anticipated discovery of Mrs. Callender’s 
| ‘charming daughter’ was in his mind for the moment. ‘ That 


little romance must return to the world of dreams,’ he thought— 
and went on with the letter. 

‘After what I ow: to you, I don’t regard it as repaying an 
obligation—I consider myself as merely performing a duty when I 
offer to assist you by a loan of money. 

‘Wait a little before you throw my letter into the wastepaper 
basket. 
‘Circumstances (which it is impossible for me to mention 
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before we meet) put it out of my power to help you—unless I 
attach to my most sincere offer of service a very unusual and very 
embarrassing condition. If you are on the brink of ruin, that 
misfortune will plead my excuse—and your excuse too, if you 
accept the loan on my terms. In any case,I rely on the sym- 
pathy and forbearance of the man to whom I owe my life. 

‘ After what I have now written, there is only one thing to add. 
I beg to decline accepting your excuses ; and I shall expect to see 
you to-morrow evening, as we arranged. I am an obstinate old 
woman—but I am also your faithful friend and servant, Mary 
Callender.’ 

Ernest looked up from the letter. ‘ What can this possibly 
mean ?’ he wondered. 

But he was too sensible a man to be content with wondering 
—he decided on keeping his engagement. 


Vs 


What Doctor Johnson called ‘ the insolence of wealth’ appears 
far more frequently in the houses of the rich than in the manners 
of the rich. The reason is plain enough. Personal ostentation is, 
in the very nature of it, ridiculous. But the ostentation which 
exhibits magnificent pictures, priceless china, and splendid furni- 
ture, can purchase good taste to guide it, and can assert itself 
without affording the smallest opening for a word of depreciation, 
or a look of contempt. If I am worth a million of money, and if 
I am dying to show it, I don’t ask you to look at me—I ask you 
to look at my house. 

Keeping his engagement with Mrs. Callender, Ernest discovered 
that riches might be lavishly and yet modestly used. 

In crossing the hall and ascending the stairs, look where he 
might, his notice was insensibly won by proofs of the taste which is 
not to be purchased, and the wealth which uses but never exhibits 
its purse. Conducted by a man-servant to the landing on the 
first floor, he found a maid at the door of the boudoir, waiting to 
announce him. Mrs. Callender advanced to welcome her guest, in 
a simple evening dress perfectly suited to her age. All that had 
looked worn and faded in her fine face, by daylight, was now softly 
obscured by shaded lamps. Objects of beauty surrounded her, 
which glowed with subdued radiance from their background of 
sober colour. The influence of appearances is the strongest of all 
outward influences, while it lasts. For the moment, the scene 
produced its impression on Ernest, in spite of the terrible 
anxieties which consumed him. Mrs. Callender, in his office, was 
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a woman who had stepped out of her appropriate sphere. Mrs. 
Callender, in her own house, was a woman who had risen to a new 
place in his estimation. 

‘I am afraid you don’t thank me for forcing you to keep your 
engagement,’ she said, with her friendly tones and her pleasant smile. 

‘Indeed I do thank you,’ he replied. ‘ Your beautiful house 
and your gracious welcome have persuaded me into forgetting my 
troubles—for a while.’ 

The smile passed away from her face. ‘Then it is true?’ she 
said gravely. 

‘Only too true.’ 

She led him to a seat beside her, and waited to speak again 
until her maid had brought in the tea. 

‘Have you read my letter in the same friendly spirit in which 
I wrote it ?’ she asked when they were alone again. 

‘I have read your letter gratefully, but : 

‘ But you don’t know yet what Ihave to say. Let usunderstand 
each other before we make any objections on either side. Will you 
tell me what your present position is—at its worst? I can, and 
will, speak plainly when my turn comes, if you will honour me 
with your confidence. Not if it distresses you,’ she added, observ- 
ing him attentively. 

He was ashamed of his hesitation—and he made amends for it. 
‘Do you thoroughly understand me?’ he asked, when the whole 
truth had been laid before her without reserve. 

She summed up the result in her own words. 

‘If your overdue ship returns safely, within a month from this 
time, you can borrow the money you want, without difficulty. If 
the ship is lost, you have no alternative (when the end of the 
month comes) but to accept a loan from me or to suspend pay- 
ment. Is that the hard truth ?’ 





“It is.’ 
‘ And the sum you require is—twenty thousand pounds?’ 
‘ Yes.’ 


‘I have twenty times as much money as that, Mr. Lismore, at 
my sole disposal—on one condition.’ 

‘The condition alluded to in your letter ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘ Does the fulfilment of the condition depend in some way on 
any decision of mine?’ 

‘It depends entirely on you.’ 

That answer closed his lips. 

With a composed manner and a steady hand she poured her- 
self out a cup of tea. 
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‘I conceal it from you,’ she said; ‘but I want confidence, 
Here’ (she pointed to the cup) ‘is the friend of women, rich or 
poor, when they are in trouble. What I have now to say obliges 
me to speak in praise of myself. I don’t like it—let me get it over 
as soon as I can. My husband was very fond of me: he had the 
most absolute confidence in my discretion, and in my sense of duty 
to him and to myself. His last words, before he died, were words 
that thanked me for making the happiness of his life. As soon as 
I had in some degree recovered, after the affliction that had fallen 
on me, his lawyer and executor produced a copy of his will, and 
said there were two clauses in it which my husband had expressed 
a wish that I should read. It is needless to say that I obeyed.’ 

She still controlled her agitation—but she was now unable to 
conceal it. Ernest made an attempt to spare her, 

‘Am I concerned in this ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes. Before I tell you why, I want to know what you would 
do—in a certain case which I am unwilling even to suppose. I 
have heard of men, unable to pay the demands made on them, who 
began business again, and succeeded, and in course of time paid 
their creditors.’ 

‘ And you want to know if there is any likelihood of my follow- 
ing their example?’ he said. ‘ Have you also heard of men who 
have made that second effort—who have failed again—and who 
have doubled the debts they owed to their brethren in business 
who trusted them? I knew one of those men myself. He com- 
mitted suicide.’ 

She laid her hand for a moment on his. ‘I understand you,’ 
she said. ‘If ruin comes--—’ 

‘If ruin comes,’ he interposed, ‘a man without money and 
without credit can make but one last atonement. Don’t speak of 
it now.’ 

She looked at him with horror. ‘I didn’t mean that!’ she 
said. 

‘Shall we go back to what you read in the will?’ he sug 
gested. 

‘ Yes—if you will give me a minute to compose myself.’ 


VI. 

In less than the minute she had asked for, Mrs. Callender was 
calm enough to go on. 

‘I now possess what is called a life-interest in my husband’s 

fortune,’ she said. ‘The money is to be divided, at my death, 

among charitable institutions ; excepting a certain event——’ 
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‘Which is provided for in the will?’ Ernest added, helping 
her to go on. 

‘Yes. Iam to be absolute mistress of the whole of the four 
hundred thousand pounds > her voice dropped, and her eyes 
looked away from him as she spoke the next words—‘on this one 
condition, that I marry again.’ 

He looked at her in amazement. 

‘Surely I have mistaken you,’ he said. ‘ You mean on this 
one condition, that you do not marry again?’ 

‘No, Mr. Lismore; I mean exactly what I have said. You 
now know that the recovery of your credit and your peace of 
mini rests entirely with yourself.’ 

After a moment of reflection he took her hand, and raised it 
respectfully to his lips. ‘ You are a noble woman!’ he said. 

She made no reply. With drooping héad and downcast eyes 
she waited for his decision. He accepted his responsibility. 

‘I must not, and dare not, think of the hardship of my own 
position,’ he said ; ‘I owe it to you to speak without reference to 
the future that may be in store for me. No man can be worthy 
of the sacrifice which your generous forgetfulness of yourself is 
willing to make. I respect you; I admire you; I thank you with 
my whole heart. Leave me to my fate, Mrs. Callender—and let 
me go.’ 

He rose. She stopped him by a gesture. 

‘A young woman,’ she answered, ‘ would shrink from saying— 
what I, as an old woman, mean to say now. I refuse to leave you 
to your fate. I ask you to prove that you respect me, admire me, 
and thank me with your whole heart. Take one day to think— 
and let me hear the result. You promise me this ?’ 

He promised. 
* Now go,’ she said. 





VII. 


The next morning Ernest received a letter from Mrs. Callen- 
der. She wrote to him as follows :— 

‘There are some considerations which I ought to have men- 
tioned yesterday evening, before you left my house. 

‘I ought to have reminded you—if you consent to reconsider 
your decision—that the circumstances do not require you to pledge 
yourself to me absolutely. 

‘At my age, I can with perfect propriety assure you that I 
regard our marriage simply and solely as a formality which we 
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must fulfil, if I am to carry out my intention of standing between 
you and ruin. 

‘Therefore—if the missing ship appears in time, the only 
reason for the marriage is at an end. We shall be as good friends 
as ever ; without the encumbrance of a formal tie to bind us. 

‘In the other event, I should ask you to submit to certain 
restrictions which, remembering my position, you will understand 
and excuse. 

‘We are to live together, it is unnecessary to say, as mother 
and son. The marriage ceremony is to be strictly private ; and 
you are so to arrange your affairs that, immediately afterwards, we 
leave England for any foreign place which you prefer. Some of 
my friends, and (perhaps) some of your friends, will certainly 
misinterpret our motives—if we stay in our own country—in a 
manner which would be unendurable to a woman like me. 

‘ As to our future lives, I have the most perfect confidence in 
you, and I should leave you in the same position of independence 
which you occupy now. When you wish for my company, you 
will always be welcome. At other times, you are your own master. 
I live on my side of the house, and you live on yours—and I am 
to be allowed my hours of solitude every day, in the pursuit of 
musical occupations, which have been happily associated with all 
my past life, and which I trust confidently to your indulgence. 

‘A last word, to remind you of what you may be too kind to 
think of yourself. 

‘At my age, you cannot, in the course of Nature, be troubled 
by the society of a grateful old woman for many years. You are 
young enough to look forward to another marriage, which shall be 
something more than a mere form. Even if you meet with the 
happy woman in my lifetime, honestly tell me of it—and I pro- 
mise to tell her that she has only to wait. 

‘In the meantime, don’t think, because I write composedly, 
that I write heartlessly. You pleased and interested me, when I 
first saw you, at the public meeting. I don’t think I could have 
proposed, what you call this sacrifice of myself, to a man who had 
personally repelled me—though I might have felt my debt of 
gratitude as sincerely as ever. Whether your ship is saved, or 
whether your ship is lost, old Mary Callender likes you—and owns 
it without false shame. 

‘Let me have your answer this evening, either personally or 
by letter—whichever you like best.’ 
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VIIl. 


Mrs. Callender received a written answer long before the even- 
ing. It said much in few words. 

‘A man impenetrable to kindness might be able to resist 
your letter. Iam not that man. Your great heart has conquered 
me.’ 


IX. 


The weeks passed, and no news was received of the missing 
ship. With the marriage licence in Ernest’s possession, they 
waited until the day before the shipowner’s liabilities became due. 
Mrs. Callender’s lawyer and Mrs. Callender’s maid were the only 
persons trusted with their secret. Leaving the chief clerk in 
charge of the business, with every pecuniary demand on his 
employer satisfied in full, the strangely married pair quitted 
England. 

They arranged to wait for a few days in Paris, to receive any 
letters of importance which might have’ been addressed to Ernest 
in the interval. On the evening of their arrival, a telegram from 
London was waiting at their hotel. It announced that the missing 
ship had passed up Channel—undiscovered in a fog, until she 
reached the Downs—on the day before Ernest’s liabilities fell due. 

‘Do you regret it?’ Mrs. Lismore said to her husband. 

‘Not for a moment!’ he answered. 

They decided on pursuing their journey as far as Munich. 

Mrs. Lismore’s taste for music was matched by Ernest’s taste 
for painting. In his leisure hours he cultivated the art, and 
delighted in it. The picture galleries of Munich were almost the 
only galleries in Europe which he had not seen, True to the en- 
gagements to which she had pledged herself, his wife was willing 
to go wherever it might please him to take her. The one sugges- 
tion she made was, that they should hire furnished apartments. 
If they lived at an hotel, friends of the husband or the wife 
(visitors like themselves to the famous city) might see their 
names in the book, or might meet them at the door. 

They were soon established in a house large enough to provide 
them with every accommodation which they required. 

Ernest’s days were passed in the galleries; Mrs. Lismore re- 
maining at home, devoted to her music, until it was time to go 
out with her husband for a drive. Living together in perfect 
amity and concord, they were nevertheless not living happily. 
Without any visible reason for the change, Mrs. Lismore’s spirits 
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were depressed. On the one occasion when Ernest noticed it she 
made an effort to be cheerful, which it distressed him to see. He 
allowed her to think that she had relieved him of any further 
anxiety. Whatever doubts he might feel were doubts delicately 
concealed from that time forth. 

But when two people are living together in a state of artificial 
tranquillity, it seems to be a law of Nature that the elements of 
disturbance gather unseen, and that the outburst comes inevitably 
with the lapse of time. 

In ten days from the date of their arrival at Munich the crisis 
came. Ernest returned later than usual from the picture gallery, 
and—for the first time in his wife’s experience—shut himself up 
in his own room. 

He appeared at the dinner-hour with a futile exeuse. Mrs, 
Lismore waited until the servant had withdrawn. ‘ Now, Ernest,’ 
she said, ‘it’s time to tell me the truth.’ 

Her manner, when she said those few words, took him by sur- 
prise. She was unquestionably confused ; and, instead of looking 
at him, she trifled with the fruit on her plate. Umbarrassed on 
his side, he could only answer, ‘I have nothing to tell.’ 

‘Were there many visitors at the gallery ?’ she asked. 

* About the same as usual.’ 

‘Any that you particularly noticed ?’ she went on. ‘I mean, 
among the ladies.’ 

He laughed uneasily. ‘ You forget how interested I am in the 
pictures,’ he said. 

There was a pause. She looked up at him—and suddenly 
looked away again. But he saw it plainly: there were tears in 
her eyes. 

$Do you mind turning down the gas?’ she said. £ My eyes 
have been weak all day.’ 

He complied with her request—the more readily, having his 
own reasons for being glad to eseape the glaring scrutiny of the 
light. 

‘TI think I will rest a little on the sofa,’ she resumed. In the 
position which he occupied, his back would have been now turned 
on her. She stopped him when he tried to move his chair. ‘I 
would rather not look at you, Ernest,’ she said, ‘when you have 
lost confidence in me.’ 

Not the words, but the tone, touched all that was generous and 
noble in his nature. He left his place, and knelt beside her— 
and opened to her his whole heart. 
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X. 


‘Am I not unworthy of you?’ he asked, when it was over. 

She pressed his hand in silence. 

‘I should be the most ungrateful wretch living,’ he said, ‘if I 
did not think of you, and you only, now that my confession is made. 
We will leave Munich to-morrow—and, if resolution can help me, 
I will only remember the sweetest woman my eyes ever looked on 
as the creature of a dream.’ 

She hid her face on his breast, and reminded him of that letter 
of her writing, which had decided the course of their lives. 

‘When I thought you might meet the happy woman in my 
lifetime, I said to you, “ Tell me of it—and I promise to tell her 
that she has only to wait.” Time must pass, Ernest, before it can 
be needful to perform my promise. But you might let me see her. 
If you find her in the gallery to-morrow, you might bring her 
here.’ 

Mrs. Lismore’s request met with no refusal. Ernest was only 
at a loss to know how to grant it. 

‘You tell me she is a copyist of pictures,’ his wife reminded 
him. ‘She will be interested in hearing of the portfolio of draw- 
ings by the great French artists which I bought for you in Paris. 
Ask her to come and see them, and to tell youif she can make 
some copies. And say, if you like, that I shall be glad to become 
acquainted with her.’ 

He felt her breath beating fast on his bosom. In the fear that 
she might lose all control over herself, he tried to relieve her by 
speaking lightly. ‘What an invention yours is!’ he said. ‘If 
my wife ever tries to deceive me, I shall be a mere child in her 
hands.’ 

She rose abruptly from the sofa—kissed him on the forehead— 
and said wildly, ‘I shall be better in bed!’ Before he could move 
or speak, she had left him. 


XI. 

The next morning he knocked at the door of his wife’s room, 
and asked how she had passed the night. 

‘I have slept badly,’ she answered, ‘and I must beg you to 
excuse my absence at breakfast-time.’ She called him back as he 
was about to withdraw. ‘Remember, she said,‘ when you return 
from the gallery to-day, I expect that you will not return alone.’ 


Three hours later he was at home again. The young lady’s 
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services as a copyist were at his disposal; she had returned with 
him to look at the drawings. 

The sitting-room was empty when they entered it. He rang 
for his wife’s maid—and was informed that Mrs. Lismore had gone 
out. Refusing to believe the woman, he went to his wife’s apart- 
ments. She was not to be found. 

When he returned to the sitting-room, the young lady was 
not unnaturally offended. Hecould make allowances for her being 
a little out of temper at the slight that had been put on her; but 
he was inexpressibly disconcerted by the manner—almost the 
coarse manner-—in which she expressed herself. 

‘T have been talking to your wife’s maid while you have been 
away, she said. ‘I find you have married an old lady for her 
money. She is jealous of me, of course ? ’ 

‘Let me beg you to alter your opinion,’ he answered. ‘ You 
are wronging my wife; she is incapable of any such feeling as you 
attribute to her.’ 

The young lady laughed. ‘At any rate, you are a good hus- 
band,’ she said satirically. ‘ Suppose you own the truth? Wouldn't 
you like her better if she was young and pretty like me ?’ 

He was not merely surprised—he was disgusted. Her beauty 
had so completely fascinated him when he first saw her that the 
idea of asscciating any want of refinement and good breeding with 
such a charming creature never entered his mind. The disen- 
chantment of him was already so complete that he was even dis- 
agreeably affected by the tone of her voice: it was almost as 
repellent to him as the exhibition of unrestrained bad temper 
which she seemed perfectly careless to conceal. 

‘I confess you surprise me,’ he said coldly. 

The reply produced no effect on her. On the contrary, she 
became more insolent than ever. 

‘T have a fertile fancy, she went on, ‘and your absurd way of 
taking a joke only encourages me! Suppose you could transform 
this sour old wife of yours, who has insulted me, into the sweetest 
young creature that ever lived, by only holding up your finger— 
wouldn’t you do it ?’ 

This passed the limits of his endurance. ‘I have no wish,’ he 
said, ‘to forget the consideration which is due to a woman. I 
have but one alternative: I must leave the room.’ 

She ran to the door as he spoke, and placed herself in the way 
of his going out. 

He signed to her to let him pass. 

She suddenly threw her arms round his neck, kissed him pas- 
sionately, and whispered, with her lips at his ear, ‘Oh, Ernest, 
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forgive me! Could I have asked you to marry me for my money 
if I had not taken refuge in a disguise ?’ 


XIT. 


When he had sufficiently recovered to think, he put her back 
from him. ‘Is there an end of the deception now?’ he asked 
sternly. ‘Am I to trust you in your new character?’ 

¢You are not to be harder on me than I deserve,’ she answered 
gently. ‘ Did you ever hear of an actress named Miss Max?’ 

He began to understand her. ‘ Forgive me if I spoke harshly,’ 
he said. * You have put me to a severe trial.’ 

She burst into tears. ‘Love,’ she murmured, ‘is my only 
excuse.” 

From that moment she had won her pardon. He took her 
hand, and made her sit by him. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘1 have heard of Miss Max, and of her wonder- 
ful powers of personation—and I have always regretted not having 
seen her while she was on the stage.’ 

‘Did you hear anything more of her, Ernest ?’ 

‘Yes, I heard that she was a pattern of modesty and good con- 
duct, and that she gave up her profession, at the height of her 
success, to marry an old man.’ 

‘Will you come with me to my room?’ she asked. ‘I have 
something there which I wish to show you.’ 

It was the copy of her husband’s will. 

‘Read the lines, Ernest, which begin at the top of the page. 
Let my dead husband speak for me.’ 

The lines ran thus :— 

‘My motive in marrying Miss Max must be stated in this 
place, in justice to her—and, I will venture to add, in justice to 
myself. I felt the sincerest sympathy for her position. She was 
without father, mother, or friends; one of the poor forsaken 
children, whom the mercy of the Foundling Hospital provides 
with a home. Her after-life on the stage was the life of a virtuous 
woman: persecuted by profligates ; insulted by some of the baser 
creatures associated with her, to whom she was an object of envy. 
I offered her a home, and the protection of a father—on the only 
terms which the world would recognise as worthy of us. My ex- 
perience of her since our marriage has been the experience of un- 
varying goodness, sweetness, and sound sense. She has behaved so 
nobly, in a trying position, that I wish her (even in this life) to 
have her reward. I entreat her to make a second choice in mar- 
riage, which shall not be a mere form. I firmly believe that she 
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will choose well and wisely—that she will make the happiness of 
a man who is worthy of her—and that, as wife and mother, she 
will set an example of inestimable value in the social sphere that 
she occupies. In proof of the heartfelt sincerity with which I pay 
my tribute to her virtues, I add to this my will the clause that 
follows.’ 

With the clause that followed, Ernest was already acquainted, 

‘Will you now believe that I never loved till I saw your face 
for the first time?’ said his wife. ‘I had no experience to place 
me on my guard against the fascination—the madness some 
people might call it—which possesses a woman when all her heart 
is given toa man. Don’t despise me, my dear! Remember that 
I had to save you from disgrace and ruin. Besides, my old stage 
remembrances tempted me. I had acted ina play in which the 
heroine did—what I have done! It didn’t end with me, as it did 
with her in the story. She was represented as rejoicing in the 
success of her disguise. J have known some miserable hours of 
doubt and shame since our marriage. When I went to meet you 
in my own person at the picture gallery—oh, what relief, what joy 
I felt, when I saw how you admired me—it was not because I 
could no longer carry on the disguise. I was able to get hours of 
rest from the effort ; not only at night but in the daytime, when 
I was shut up in my retirement in the music-room ; and when my 
maid kept watch against discovery. No, my love! I burried on 
the disclosure, because I could no longer endure the hateful 
triumph of my own deception. Ah, look at that witness against 
me! I can’t bear even to see it!’ 

She abruptly left him. The drawer that she had opened to 
take out the copy of the will also contained the false grey hair 
which she had discarded. It had only that moment attracted her 
notice. She snatched it up, and turned to the fireplace. 

<rnest took it from her, before she could destroy it. ‘ Give it 
to me,’ he said, 

‘Why?’ 

He drew her gently to his bosom, and answered, ‘I must not 
forget my old wife.’ 


(The E nd.) 

































































Che Courist of the Guide-Book. 


ANTONIO, I do love these ancient ruins: 


We never tread upon them but we set 


Our foot upon some reverend history.— Duchess of Malfi, 


Make much of thy vein, for it is inimitable.—Ben Jonson. 


Tue traveller who enters an hotel in a tourist-haunted vicinity is 
certain to find at least one source of amusement. This consists in 
the Local Handbook. Quite a number of unconscious humourists 
seem to exist all over the. country, whose occupation in life is to 
act as unauthorised and totally unqualified showmen to the little 
bit of natural scenery which they know best, or the one hoary relic 
of antiquity which may adorn their neighbourhood. They are not 
trustworthy; but they are better than that—they are diverting 
I do not refer, of course, to such grand international vade- 
mecums as the unexceptionable Murray, or the painfully pains- 
taking Baedeker, but rather to the pure, genuine, unadulterated, 
and rather old-fashioned literary article which represents the 
provincial hairdresser’s notion of a Guide-book. 

You will find the ‘works’ of these chatty fellows in the 
caravanserais of every beautiful or historically interesting county 
in the British Isles. A whole host of second-rate manuals lie 
on a side-table in the coffee-room, or are mixed with a ruck of 
newspapers in the reading-room. Are they not of all imaginable 
sizes, shapes, and degrees of unveracity ? Nobody respects them, 
yet everybody reads them. Thumbed by this traveller, dog’s-cared 
by that, they are the poor playthings of the * passing tenants ofan 
hour’*—-or a day-——spent in the particular hostelry. The style 
wherein they are composed is very often of almost inconceivable 
pomposity, and this too is exceedingly droll. Also the editors 
seem to be subject to a distressing disease of Latent Historical 
Erudition, which must be worked off the system, to prevent fatal 
results ensuing. Why speak of their ‘ ghastly wit’ and ponderous 
pleasantries? Here they become unutterably saddening, 

But I confess to a sneaking regard for these well-meaning old 
literary absurdities. Baedeker is deplorably conscientious and 
dull, and never quite rises to the romance of a locality. If he had 
published a handbook to Scotland, I can imagine him referring to 
the Lady of the Lake as ‘ the female in question.’ There is not a 


‘touch of poetry about. Baedeker. He is like a finger-post, and a 


most excellently veracious finger-post ; but then a guide should be 
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something more. He ought to take me by the hand and prattle 
—no, not prattle—but talk to me pleasantly and interestingly, and 
without priggishness, of the place where I am supposed to be 
standing, and the things most worth a visit in the neighbourhood, 
I don’t want him to be a walking dictionary of poetical quotation, 
nor an abridged epitome of Green’s ‘History of the English 
People ;’ but after all, there is a certain charm in a chatty 
garrulous companion, even though your final verdict about him 
must be that he is a trifle silly, and too fond of airing his 
laboriously acquired knowledge. On a question of the best hotels, 
the easiest routes, the right footpath to take when a mountain track 
suddenly diverges from human habitation—on such matters the 
voluminous and carefully edited guide-books of the ‘ Murray’ or 
‘ Baedeker’ type are quite invaluable. 

But when I want amusement over a cup of coffee or a glass of 
vespertinal ‘ toddy ’ in a Caledonian hotel, for instance, then there 
comes a desire to read the outpourings of the editor of the local 
handbook, and scream over them. Yes, the circular brown stains 
seem to show that other travellers have quaffed their mocha over 
these innocent pages, so why not I? 

And when one begins to pore over the inanities and super- 
fluities of these writers, it is impossible to help wondering what 
sort of persons the editor imagines his readers to be. In his 
mind’s eye I presume he conjures up some picture c f the average 
tourist, and then he writes down to his supposed level. To con- 
struct the tourist as he is thus fancy-drawn on the spiritual retina 
of the guide-book Dryasdust cannot be surpassingly difficult, and 
it may employ half an hour pleasantly, which of course means 
profitably. 

In the first place, it will be noticed that the traveller in these 
publications is a personage gifted with peculiar locomotive pro- 
pensities. He never ‘walks’ or ‘ goes’ to a place. He habitually 
prefers to ‘wend his course,’ or he ‘ presses onward,’ or he § pushes 
‘on.’ Let us take an (authentic) instance :— 


‘The traveller wends his course by a good road leading up the 
glen to the left (referred to on page 21), which seems to invite 
his approach to view its wild and sylvan beauty.’ 


Is it the wild and sylvan beauty of page 21 that is referred to ? 
This interruption of the calm and even flow of the discourse by 
unnecessarily introducing page 21 is chilling; but it is no doubt 
thrown in just to show that the editor is not napping, and that 
‘the glen to the left” has not been omitted in the guide-book. 
The editor, even in his most thrilling sentences, has a right to 
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advertise his own carefulness, if he chooses, just as the widow of 
the ‘landlord of the Lion’ notified the fact that she ‘kept on 
the business still’ upon her husband’s tombstone. Still, these 
interruptions to the course of the narrative are annoying. 

Obviously the tourist is a person of feeble will, for the editor 
always tells him exactly what feelings he must entertain in the 
presence of naturai beauties. For example :— 


‘The traveller will be particularly delighted with the scene 
spread out before him as he descends on Sandbank.’ 

Or, again, in contemplating Loch Striven in Argyllshire, 

‘The traveller feels as if he had passed in a single stride from 
the strangely sublime to the romantically wild.’ 


Without entering into the question as to how many ‘strides’ 
may be considered to separate the ‘strangely sublime’ from the 
‘romantically wild, we can see at once how dictatorial the editor 
is from this quotation. Tourists, he judges—and perhaps he is 
right—are a feeble folk. They need somebody to tell them how 
to think and what to admire. They are not to be allowed a will 
or taste of their own. Even the particular tag of commonplace 
poetry which it is proper and seemly to have in one’s mind, and to 
produce at each fresh development of natural beauty, is held at 


the tourist’s head, with a ‘ Stand and deliver!’ Let us gaze at 


‘The waters of the little Echaig dashing and foaming among 
the rocks. As viewed from the old bridge (which, it may be 
mentioned, is a favourite subject for the artist’s brush), with the 
roaring torrent in the deep rocky bed of the stream, the scene 


can hardly be contemplated by the steadiest head without awe. 
The visitor is ready to exclaim— 


Rapt have I gazed on each loy'd scene, 
The deep ravine—the waving wood— 
The rocky gorge—the foaming flood 
And rugged banks with foliage green.’ 
Well, it is impossible to contradict the editor authoritatively, but 
I doubt if the visitor does ‘ exclaim’ all that when he stands on 
‘the old bridge,’ or is even ‘ ready to exclaim.’ In order to do so, 
it would be necessary for the visitor to have paid a previous visit 
to the same spot. For, notice, the poet speaks of ‘each lov’d 
scene "which must surely denote that there has been a period of 
courtship, a time of probation, some coy advances on the part of 
the scenery, perhaps, and some ‘responsive ardours ’ from the 
traveller, before friendship ripened into love. It would further 
be needful that the visitor should have these far from striking 
lines so riveted in his memory that he can produce them at a 
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moment’s notice, which, as Euclid would have said under parallel 
circumstances, ‘is absurd.’ 

This, then, is another characteristic of the ideal teurist, as he 
appears to the ‘red and raging eye of imagination’ possessed by 
the ordinary guide-book editor. He is a perfect reservoir of com- 
monplace poetical quotations, a magazine of verse tags, and he is 
always dying to ‘speak a piece’ to the mountains and the water- 
falls. He has such a fund of favourite poetry that he is ready to 
fire an appropriate scrap off at each picturesque bit of scenery 
that he happens to come across. 

And who are the authors most frequently drawn upon by the 

supposititious traveller? It would not be difficult to make a list 
of them, and a strange and heterogeneous gathering they would 
be. In Scotland the tourist is supposed to have the whole of the 
‘ Lady of the Lake’ and ‘Marmion’ simply boiling in his brain 
and longing to come out at the safety-valve of his mouth. Scott 
and Burns are perhaps the most frequently desecrated bards in 
the popular guide-book. But the editor descends to poets whose 
names, I feel sure, are not to be discovered in any ‘ catena’ of 
sritish song-kings; are they the penny-a-liners of the ‘ Poet’s 
Corner’ in the local print? I have sometimes suspected so. 
But our editor also caters for high-class readers. He has heard 
of culture—occasionally—and thinks he may as well now and then 
imagine a tourist who can deliver a little Wordsworth or Clough 
from memory. I have known an editor so anxious to trot ont an 
inappropriate piece of the ‘ Excursion’ that he has painfully led 
up to it for a whole page of twaddle, and then misquoted it. 

Yet there seem to be times when the editor regards the tourist 
as a being of an inferior order to himself—a person who can ke 
treated with much coolness and hauteur. Here is an instance of 
a remarkable relapse, on the part of a usually charming companion 
and guide, into something that savours of boorishness, quite un- 
intentional, I dare avow; we are at Inverkip, near Wemyss Bay, 
in Burns’s own loved Ayrshire, and the editor says—- 





‘A visit may also be paid (thanks, kind editor!) to the old 
Roman bridge. Take the first turn to the left (the imperative 
mood of a sudden) immediately behind the manse, and ten minntes’ 
walk will lead to the bridge. It stands beside the present bridge, 
crossing the Kip, and the visitor, if antiquarian in his tastes, can 
judge for himself as to its antiquity !’ 

What a knock-down blow for the poor visitor! He thought 


he was going to be told all about the old Roman bridge. Its age, 
its history—true and otherwise—and its claims to architectural 
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eminence. But no, nothing of the sort. * Find out for yourself, 
the editor would seem to say. ‘If you are an antiquary, you will 
know the age of the bridge, and if you aren’t, then you won’t, and 
I’m blessed if I'll help you!’ But I acquit the penman of a 
wilful breach of manners; no intention to insult had he, good man, 
but there is an indifference to the tourist which sounds peculiar— 
in a guide-book. 

And, oh! Mr. Editor, do you imagine that all your readers 
are cockneys and greenhorns? or are you in private league with 
the omnipresent gilly, and the landlord of these fair ‘ shootings,’ 
that you dare give such advice as this to the tourist in Scotland ? 


‘The pedestrian will find ample scope for exploring the moun- 
tains, lakes, and glens, which lie on the outskirts of the town 
(Dunoon).’ 


Now, if there is one pastime sternly prohibited to the Saxon 
pedestrian, it is ‘exploring’ the hills of any part of Scotland. 
You may, an you wish, go straight up certain mountains known to 
fame, and straight down again, such as Ben Lomond, Lochnagar, 
or Ben Ledi. But that is not exploring. Keep to the path, or 
deviation will undo you. And on most of the hills you must not 
so much as set foot at all. Then why the editor’s pressing invi- 
tation to commit the mortal sin of trespass? A grim practical 
joke, it may be, on the part of our ‘ pawky’ friend; but from my 
experience of Caledonia, I could tell the tourist of many and many 
a craggy and heather-empurpled hill-side, sloping up to some 
far-seen airy summit, where the foot of the traveller can only tread 
by stealth, so sacred is the soil to the gamekeeper and the grouse. 
And there is due notice, too, given you of what you may expect. 
‘Explore,’ pleasantly invites the editor. But the inhospitable 
board fronts you, large as life, and about as unsympathetic, with 
its legend of ‘ T'respassers will be prosecuted, and dogs will be shot.’ 

But this fault, on further consideration, I believe to come from 
the patriotism of the editor. He does not wish to acknowledge 
that there are any drawbacks to the full and free enjoyment of the 
health-giving ether of his country’s ‘Bens’ and ‘Lochs’; so he 
just says that you can wander at will, hoping to goodness in his 
own heart that you won’t be unlucky enough to come across a gilly. 
But this is unconscientious of the editor. He would not like his 
own dogs shot, so why should he lead on the Saxon to his ruin ? 

However, faults must always be expected, even in the best 
regulated guide-books, when an editor is going out of his way to 
be pleasant and communicative. And what earthly reason is there 
why the exterior should not be rendered attractive, as well as the 
x 2 
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interior ? The cover ought to be decorated with tastefully executed 
little representations of the natural scenery of the country de- 
scribed. A hint might be taken from the tour-book of the Cale- 
donian Railway, on the outside of which figures a seagull flying 
over a picturesque loch, with a foreground of rushes and a back- 
ground of lovely hills. Even maps may be made taking to the 
eye, if the mountains are distinctly made to look like mountains, 
and the bluest of blue paint is freely expended on all rivers, lakes, 
and ocean inlets. 

It is so easy to be agreeable! My model guide-book would be 
a sort of mixture of the styles of Baedeker and John Ruskin. 
The former would supply the facts, the latter the fancies, the local 
colouring, the historical interest. Just as an example let us see 
what both authors have to say of St. Mark’s at Venice, and it will 
be acknowledged that a combination of the two styles would be an 
advantage, supposing it to be possible. Baedeker says :-— 


‘It is erected in the Romanesque-Byzantine style peculiar to 
Venice, and decorated with lavish and almost oriental magnificence 
during subsequent centuries. .. . The aggregate effect is highly 
picturesque and fantastic.’ 


And here is the great art-critic and philosopher's contribution :— 


‘It seems to me that the English visitor never realises what it 
is that he looks at in the St. Mark’s porches. The gliitering con- 
fusion in a style unexampled, its bright colours, its mingled 
marbles, produce on him no real impression of age, and its diminu- 
tive size scarcely any of grandeur. It looks to him almost like a 
stage scene, got up solidly for some sudden festa. No mere guide- 
book’s passing assertion of date can in the least make him even 
conceive, far less feel, that he is actually standing before the very 
shafts and stones that were set on their foundations here while 
Harold the Saxon stood by the grave of the Confessor under the 
fresh-raised vaults of the first Norman Westminster Abbey, of 
which now only a single arch remains standing.’ 


And so on. But who does not feel the added interest imparted 
by the magic touch of the enchanter’s wand? Truth by itself is a 
poor, prosaic sort of thing. When we come across it in Baedeker, 
we are looking down the well in which it lurks latent, and catching 
a dim sight of it at the bottom,—* How dark and nasty!’ we 
exclaim. But Mr. Ruskin brings the stuff up to the surface in a 
golden bucket of his own, and presents it to us clear and sparkling ! 
And a guide- book should sparkle too—just a little. 
But this, I confess, is an unpardonable digression, If one 
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were to attempt to classify these amusing publications, the popular 
guide-books, a threefold division would probably result, like this. 

1. The business-like.—These guides are severely unromantic, 
and provokingly didactic. They say that a thing is, and itis. If 
you don’t take the footpath they recommend, the worse for you. 
Everything in the book is formal, cut-and-dry, precise. Its 
chapters are divided by such headings as ‘ Principal Lakes—Prin- 
cipal Rivers—Physical Features—Gencral Historical Sketch— 
Steamers—Walking—Tolls—Shootings and Fishings,’ ete. All 
very useful, but not soul-inspiring. If you want a vivid word- 
picture of the mountain solitudes of untrodden Skye, you had 
better consult some other handbook, unless you wish to be told 
that ‘ the extreme length of the island is forty-five miles, breadth 
twenty-four; but a better idea of its dimensions will be got by 
measuring it across the middle’! 

2. The poetic.—Here at least you are not asked to measure 
your Highland paradises ‘ across the middle’; the tourist is not 
considered to carry a Jand-surveyor’s ideas and instruments about 
with him—he is treated as a being with noble aspirations, high 
intelligence, and romantic imagination—especially a romantic 
imagination. For here every waterfall becomes a ‘ cascade,’ and 
a hillside is a ‘ mountain declivity,’ and in fact you feel you are 
in a higher literary atmosphere at once. Contrast with the low 
and sordid view of the Hebridean isle given above the following 
handsome tribute to the same place, and to the tourist’s ability to 
recognise a fine style when he sees it :— 

‘ The eagle may often be seen tracing its sublime circles above 
the serrated peaks of the Cuchullins, and the red-deer—joint-heir 
of the wilderness—sometimes forsakes his mountain fastnesses to 
browse on the plain at the head of the lake.’ 

There is a drop at the end, but the paragraph begins well, 
undoubtedly, and you wonder who the unknown genius is who 
composed it. Is he a lawyer’s clerk out of regular employmen ? 
(the ‘joint-heir’ looks like it), or is he a real northern ‘ wizard’ 
whose name must be Milton McShakespeare or something of that 
kind? He at least ought to ‘ cultivate his vein.’ 

3. The prattling.—There is a grandmotherly way of taking a 
man up a mountain, as of doing most other things. A vein of 
homely simplicity is very often apparent, more especially in 
Caledonian Road manuals, which makes one imagine that one has 
at length discovered a whole nation of Boswells. How simply 
domestic is this reference to ‘ Mr. Ferguson ’ :— 

‘ Passing the pier, the traveller soon reaches the ferry-house, a 
small “cottage by the sea,” and should be wish to break the 
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journey at this point he has only to make known his desire to Mr. 
Ferguson, who will ferry him across to Lazzaretto point on the 
opposite shore. The charge is 6d. for a single person.’ 


Now this is really kind of Mr. Ferguson. I wonder what he 
would charge for a ‘double person.’ And here is a fair specimen 
of the prattling type, towards the ‘ finis’ of book and journeyings 
both, when the editor, having led you so far by the hand, takes 
his leave of you and makes his bow (the powerfully imaginative 
editor !)— 


‘Having conducted the excursionist through the principal 
glens and valleys in the vicinity, and by the margins of lakes and 
fells, we now congratulate him on having “done” some of the 
finest mountain scenery to be met with anywhere in Scotland. 
We trust that the excursions may have proved as interesting and 
instructive to him as they have been to ourselves, and that for 
many days and even years to come the remembrance of these 
scenes may prove at once elevating and inspiring. A reflective 
mind can scarcely fail to be benefitted (sic) by the opportunity 
of comparing great things with little which these excursions 


afford.’ 


Exit editor, hat in hand. He has done his duty as our 
‘spiritual guide.’ He is a model of amiability, and many hyper- 
sensitive people would envy him his power of making himself 
ridiculous without knowing or caring twopence about the matter. 
As a rule he is not much exercised about ‘all the fever of some 
differing soul.’ He owns an individuality, and is therewith con- 
tent. ‘Little, indeed, will he reck. if you let him prattle on. 

And so, as a result, we find that to this gentle, this impervious 
soul, the ideal tourist is a peculiar person. He neither walks, nor 
thinks, nor talks as do other people. He isa prig, for he is always 
quoting and airing his knowledge. He is a spooney, for he does 
not and cannot think or admire for himself. He is a cockney, to 
be imposed upon with obviously ridiculous stories of the hearty 
welcome he will receive on a deer-forest. He has one or two 
favourite poets whom he will stick to till death. His desires are 
about equally divided between a longing to emit some Scott or 
Burns, and to expend sixpence on ‘Mr. Ferguson’ at a ferry. 
If Aristotle had remarked that ‘ neither the morning star nor the 
evening star is so wonderful’ as the Tourist of the Guide-book, he 
would have been near the truth; only he ought to have added 
that all three are not half so wonderful as its Editor. 
H. 
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Che Denver Erpress. 


I, 


Any one who has seen an outward-bound clipper ship getting 
under weigh, and heard the ‘ shanty-songs’ sung by the sailors as 
they toiled at capstan and halliards, will probably remember that 
rhymeless but melodious refrain :— 
I’m bound to see its muddy waters, 
Yeo ho! that rolling river, 
Bound to see its muddy waters, 
Yeo ho! the wild Missouri. 


Only a happy inspiration could have impelled Jack to apply 
the adjective ‘wild’ to that ill-behaved and disreputable river 
which, tipsily bearing its enormous burden of mud from the far 
North-West, totters, reels, runs its tortuous course for hundreds on 
hundreds of miles, and which, encountering the lordly and thus 
far well-behaved Mississippi at Alton, and forcing its company 
upon this splendid river (as if some drunken fellow should lock 
arms with a dignified pedestrian), contaminates it all the way to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

At a certain point on the banks of this river, or rather—as it 
has the habit of abandoning and destroying said banks—at a safe 
distance therefrom, there is a town from which a railroad takes 
its departure for its long climb up the natural incline of the Great 
Plains to the base of the mountains ; hence the importance to this 
town of the large but somewhat shabby building serving as 
terminal station. In its smoky interior, late in the evening and 
not very long ago, a train was nearly ready to start. It wasa 
train possessing a certain consideration. For the benefit of a 
public easily gulled and enamoured of grandiloquent terms, it was 
advertised as the ‘ Denver Fast Express’ ; sometimes, with strange 
unfitness, as the ‘ Lightning Express’; ‘elegant’ and ‘ palatial ’ 
cars were declared to be included therein, and its departure was 
one of the great events of the twenty-four hours in the country 
round about. A local poet described it in the ‘ live’ paper of the 
town, cribbing from an old Eastern magazine and passing off as 
original the lines— 

Again we stepped into the street, 
A train came thundering by, 
Drawn by the snorting iron steed, 
Swifter than eagles fly. 
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Rumbled the wheels, the whistle shrieked, 
Far rolled the smoky cloud, 

Echoed the hills, the valleys shook, 
The flying forests bowed. 


The train-men, on the other hand, used no fine phrases. They 
called it simply ‘ No. 17,’ and, when it started, said it had ¢ pulled 
out.’ 

On the evening in question there it stood, nearly ready. Just 
behind the great hissing locomotive, with its parabolic head-light 
and its coal-laden tender, came the baggage, mail, and express 
cars; then the passenger coaches, in which the social condition of 
the occupants seemed to be in inverse ratio to their distance from 
the engine. First came emigrants—‘ honest miners,’ cow-boys, 
and labourers, Irishmen, Germans, Welshmen, Mennonites from 
Russia, quaint of garb and speech, and Chinamen; and then in 
the great Pullman ‘sleepers’ the busy black porters were making 
up the berths for well-to-do travellers of divers nationalities and 
occupations. It was a curious study for a thoughtful observer, 
this motley crowd of human beings; sinking all differences of 
race, creed, habits, in the common purpose to move westward— 
to the mountain fastnesses, the sage-brush deserts, the Golden 
Gate. 

The warning bell had sounded, and the fireman leaned far out 
for the signal. The gong struck sharply, the conductor shouted 
‘ All aboard,’ and raised his hand, the tired ticket-seller shut his 
window, and the train moved out of the station, gathered way as 
it cleared the outskirts of the town, rounded a curve, entered on 
an absolutely straight line, and, with one long whistle from the 
engine, settled down to its work. Through the night hours it 
sped on, past lonely ranches and infrequent stations, by and across 
shallow streams fringed with cotton-wood trees, over the greenish- 
yellow buffalo-grass, near the old trail where many a poor emigrant, 
many a bold frontiersman, many a brave soldier had laid his bones 
but a short time before. 

Familiar as they may be, there is something strangely impres- 
sive about all night journeys by rail; and those forming part of 
an American trans-continental trip are almost weird. From the 
windows of a night express in Europe or the older portions of the 
United States, one looks on houses and lights and cultivated fields, 
on fences and hedges, and, hurled as he may be through the dark- 
ness, he has a sense of companionship and semi-security. Far 
different is it when the long train is running over those two rails 
which, seen before night set in, seemed to meet on the horizon. 
Within, all is as if between two great seaboard cities—the neatly 
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dressed people, the uniformed officials, the handsome fittings, the 
various appliances for comfort. Without, are now long dreary 
levels, now deep and wild cafions, now an environment of strange 
and grotesque rock formations—castles, battlements, churches, 
statues. The antelope fleetly runs and the coyote skulks away 
from the track, and the grey wolf sullenly howls afar off. It is 
for all the world, to one’s fancy, as though a bit of civilisation, a 
family or community, its belongings and surroundings complete, 
were flying through regions barbarous and inhospitable. 

From the cab of Engine No. 32 the driver of the Denver 
Express saw, showing faintly in the early morning, the buildings 
grouped about the little station ten miles ahead, where breakfast 


awaited his passengers. He looked at his watch; he had just 


twenty minutes in which to run the distance, as he had run it often 
before. Something, however, travelled faster than he. From the 
smoky station out of which the train passed the night before, along 
the slender wire stretched on rough poles at the side of the track, 
a spark of that mysterious something which we call electricity 
flashed at the moment he returned the watch to his pocket ; and 
in five minutes’ time the station-master came out on the platform, 
a little more thoughtful than his wont, and looked eastward for 
the smoke of the train. With but three of the passengers in that 
train has this little tale specially to do, and they were all in the 
new and comfortable Pullman ‘ City of Cheyenne.’ One was a tall, 
well-made man of about thirty; blonde, blue-eyed, bearded, 
straight, sinewy, alert. Of all in the train he seemed the most 
thoroughly at home, and the respectful greeting of the conductor, 
as he passed through the car, marked him as an officer of the 
road. Such was he; Henry Sinclair, assistant-engineer, quite 
famed on the line, high in favour with the directors, and a rising 
man in all ways. It was known on the road that he was expected 
in Denver, and there were rumours that he was to organise the 
parties for the survey of an important extension. Beside him sat 
his pretty young wife. She was a New Yorker, one could tell at 
first glance, from the feather of her little bonnet, matching the 
grey travelling dress, to the tips of her dainty boots; and one, too, 
at whom old Fifth Avenue promenaders would have turned to look. 
She had a charming figure, brown hair, hazel eyes,.and an expres- 
sion at once kind, intelligent, and spirited. She had cheerfully left 
a luxurious home to follow the young engineer’s fortunes; and it 
was well known that those fortunes had been. materially advanced 
by her tact and cleverness. 

The third passenger in question had just been in conversation 
with Sinclair, and the latter was telling his wife of their curious 
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meeting. Entering the toilet-room at the rear of the car, he said, 
he had begun his ablutions by the side of another man, and it was 
as they were sluicing their faces with water that he heard the 
cry— 

‘Why, Major, is that you? Just to think of meeting you 
here!’ A man of about twenty-eight years of age, slight, muscu- 
lar, wiry, had seized his wet hand and was wringing it. He had 
black eyes, keen and bright, swarthy complexion, black hair and 
moustache. A keen observer might have seen about him some signs 
of a jewnesse orageuse, but his manner was frank and pleasing, 
Sinclair looked him in the face, puzzled for a moment. 

‘Don’t you remember Foster?’ asked the man. 

‘Of course I do,’ replied Sinclair. ‘For a moment I could 
not place you. Where have you been, and what have you been 
doing?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Foster, laughing, ‘I’ve braced up and turned 
over a new leaf. I’m a respectable member of society, have a 
place in the Express Company, and am going to Denver to take 
charge.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, and you must tell me your story 
when we have had our breakfast.’ 

The pretty young woman was just about to ask who Foster was, 
when the speed of the train slackened, and the brakeman opened 
the door of the car and cried out in stentorian tones— 

‘Pawnee Junction; twenty minutes for refreshments.’ 


II, 


When the celebrated Rocky Mountain gold excitement broke 
out, more than twenty years ago, and people painted ‘ Prxr’s PEak 
or Bust’ on the canvas covers of their waggons and started for 
the diggings, they established a ‘trail’ or ‘trace’ leading in a 
south-westerly direction from the old one to California. At a 
certain point on this trail a frontiersman named Barker built a 
forlorn ranch-house and corral, and offered what is conventionally 
called entertainment for man and beast. or years he lived there, 
dividing his time between fighting the Indians and feeding the 
passing emigrants and their stock. Then the first railroad to 
Denver was built, taking another route from the Missouri, and 
Barker’s occupation was gone. He retired with his gains to St. 
Louis and lived in comfort. Years passed on, and the extension 
over which our train is to pass was planned. The old pioneers 
were excellent natural engineers, and their successors could find no 
better route than they had chosen. Thus it was that ‘ Barkei’s’ 
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became, during the construction period, an important point, and 
the frontiersman’s name came to figure on time-tables. Mean- 
while the place passed through a process of evolution which would 
have delighted Darwin. In the party of engineers which first 
camped there was Sinclair, and it was by his advice that the con- 
tractors selected it for division headquarters. Then came drinking 
‘saloons’ and gambling houses, alike the inevitable concomitant 
and the bane of Western settlements ; then scattered houses and 
shops, and a shabby so-called hotel, in which the letting of miser- 
able rooms divided from each other by canvas partitions was 
wholly subordinated to the business of the bar. Before long 
Barker’s had acquired a worse reputation than even other towns of 
its type, those abnormal and uncanny aggregations of squalor and 
vice which dotted the Plains in those days; and it was at its worst 
when Sinclair returned thither and took up bis quarters in the 
engineer’s building. The passion for gambling was raging, and to 
pander thereto were collected as choice a lot of desperadoes as 
ever ‘stocked’ cards or loaded dice. It came to be noticed that 
they were on excellent terms with a man called ‘ Jeff’ Johnson, 
who was lessee of the hotel; and to be suspected that said Johnson, 
in local parlance, ‘ stood in with’ them, With this man had come 
to Barker’s his daughter Sarah, commonly known as ‘Sally,’ a 
handsome girl with a straight lithe figure, fine features, reddish 
auburn hair, and dark-blue eyes. It is but fair to say that even 
the ‘toughs’ of a place like Barker’s show some respect for the 
other sex ; and Miss Sally’s case was no exception to the rule. The 
male population admired her; they said she ‘put on heaps of 
style’; but none of them had seemed to make any progress in her 
good graces. 

On a pleasant afternoon, just after the track had been laid some 
miles west of Barker’s, and construction trains were running with 
some regularity to and from the end thereof, Sinclair sat on the 
rude verandah of the engineer’s quarters smoking his well-coloured 
meerschaum and looking at the sunset. The atmosphere had been 
so clear during the day that glimpses were had of Long’s and Pike’s 
Peaks, and, as the young engineer gazed at the gorgeous cloud- 
display, he was thinking of the miners’ quaint and pathetic idea 
that the dead ‘ go over the range.’ 

‘ Nice-looking, ain’t it, Major?’ asked a voice at his elbow, and 
he turned to see one of the contractor’s officials taking a seat near 
him. 

‘More than nice-looking to my mind, Sam,’ he replied. 
‘ What is the news to-day ?’ 

‘Nothin’ much. There’s a sight of talk about the doin’s of 
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them faro an’ keno sharps. The boys is gittin’ kinder riled, fur 
they allow the game ain’t on the square wuth a cent. Some of 
em down to the tie-camp wuz a-talkin’ about a vigilance com- 
mittee, an’ I wouldn’t be surprised ef they meant business. Hev 
yer heard about the young feller that come in a week ago from 
Laramie an’ set up a new faro bank ?’ 

‘No. What about him?’ 

‘Wall, yer see he’s a feller thet’s got a lot of sand an’ ain’t 
a-feared of nobody; an’ he’s allowed to hev the deal to his place 
on the square every time. Accordin’ to my idee, gamblin’s about 
the wust racket a feller kin work, but it takes all sorts of men to 
make a world, and ef the boys is bound to hev a game, I calkilate 
they’d like to patronise his bank. Thet’s made the old crowd 
mighty mad, an’ they’re a-talking about puttin’ up a job of 
cheatin’ on him an’ then stringin’ him up. Besides, I kinder 
think there’s some cussed jealousy on another lay as comes in. 
Yer see the young feller —Cyrus F oster’s his name—is sweet on thet 
gal of Jeff Johnson’s. Jeff wuz to Laramie before he come here, 
an’ Foster knowed Sally up there. I allow he moved here to see 
her. Hello! If there they ain’t a-comin’ now.’ 

Down a path leading from the town, past the railroad buildings, 
and well on to the prairie, Sinclair saw the girl walking with the 
‘young feller.’ He was talking earnestly to her, and her eyes 
were cast down. She looked pretty, and, in a way, graceful ; and 
there was in her attire a noticeable attempt at neatness and a faint 
reminiscence of bygone fashions. A smile came to Sinclair’s lips 
us he thought of a couple walking up Fifth Avenue during his 
leave of absence not many months before, and of a letter, many 
times read, lying at that moment in his breast-pocket. 

‘Papa’s bark is worse than his bite, ran one of its sentences, 
‘Of course he does not like the idea of my leaving him and going 
away to such dreadful and remote places as Denver and Omaha 
and I don’t know what else, but he will not oppose me in the end, 
and when you come for me 

‘By thunder!’ exclaimed Sam, ‘ef thar ain’t one of them 
eussed sharps a-watchin’ ’em.’ 

Sure enough, a rough-looking fellow, his hat pulled over his 
eyes, half concealed by a pile of lumber, was casting a sinister 
glance towards the pair. 

‘The gal’s well enough,’ continued Sam, ‘ but I don’t take a 
cent’s wuth of stock in thet thar father of her’n. He’s in with 
them sharps, sure pop, an’ it don’t suit his book to hev Foster 
hangin’ round. It’s ten to one he sent that cuss to watch ’em. 
Wall, they’re a queer lot, an’ I’m afeard thar’s plenty of trouble 
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ahead among ’em. (Good luck to yer, Major,’ and he pushed back 
his chair and walked away. 

After breakfast next morning, when Sinclair was sitting at the 
table in his office, busy with maps and plans, the door was thrown 
open, and Foster, panting for breath, ran in. 

‘Major Sinclair,’ he said, speaking with difficulty, ‘ I’ve no 
claim on you, but I ask you to protect me. The other gamblers 
are going to hang me. They are more than ten to one. They 
will track me here, and, unless you harbour me, I’m a dead man.’ 

Sinclair rose from his chair in a second and walked to the 
window. A party of men were approaching the building. He 
turned to Foster. 

‘I do not like your trade,’ said he, ‘ but I will not see you 
murdered if I can help it. You are welcome here.’ 

Foster said ¢ thank you,’ stood still 2 moment, and then be- 
gan to pace the room, rapidly clenching his hands, his whole frame 
quivering, his eyes flashing fire—‘ for all the world,’ Sinclair said, 
in telling the story afterwards, ‘ like a fierce caged tiger.’ 

‘ By heavens!’ he muttered, with concentrated intensity ; ‘to 
be trapped, TrarreD like this !’ 

Sinclair stepped quickly to the door of his bedroom, and 
motioned Foster to enter. Then there came a knock at the out- 
side door, and he opened it and stood on the threshold, erect and 
firm. Half a dozen ‘toughs’ faced him. 

‘Major,’ said their spokesman, ‘ we want that man.’ 

‘ You cannot have him, boys.’ 

‘Major, we’re a-goin’ to take ’im.’ 

‘You had better not try,’ said Sinclair, with perfect ease and 
self-possession, and in a pleasant voice. ‘I have given him 
shelter, and you can only get him over my dead body. Of course 
you can kill me, but you won't do even that without one or two of 
you going down, and then you know perfectly well, boys, what 
will happen. You ‘now that if you lay « finger on a railroad 
man it’s all up with you. There are five hundred men in the 
graders’ camp not five miles away, and you don’t need to be told 
that in less than one hour after they get word there won’t be a 
piece of one of you big enough to bury!’ 

The men made no reply. They looked him straight in the 
eyes fora moment. Had they seen a sign of flinching they might 
have risked the issue, but there was none. With muttered curses 
they slunk away. Sinclair shut and bolied the door, then opened 
the one leading to the bedroom, 

‘Foster,’ he said, ‘the train will pass here in half an hour. 
Have you money enough ?” 
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‘ Plenty, Major.’ 

‘Very well; keep perfectly quiet, and [ will try to get you 
safely off.’ He went to an adjoining room and called Sam, the 
contractor’s man. He took in the situation at a glance. ‘ Wall, 
Foster,’ said he, ‘ kinder close call for yer, warn’t it? Guess yer’d 
better be gittin’ up an’ gittin’ pretty lively. The train-boys will 
take yer through, an’ yer kin come back when this racket’s 
worked out.’ 

Sinclair glanced at his watch; then he walked to the window 
and looked out. Ona small mesa or elevated plateau command- 
ing the path to the railroad he saw a number of men with rifles. 

‘Just as I expected,’ said he. ‘Sam, ask one of the boys to 
go down to the track and, when the train arrives, tell the con- 
ductor to come here.’ 

In a few minutes the whistle was heard, and the conductor 
entered the building. Receiving his instructions, he returned, 
and immediately on engine, tender, and platforms appeared the 
train-men with their rifles, covering the group on the bluff. Sin- 
clair put on his hat. 

‘Now, Foster,’ said he, ‘ we have no time to lose. Take Sam’s 
arm and mine, and walk between us.’ 

The trio left the building and walked deliberately to the rail- 
roud. Not a word was spoken. Besides the men in sight on 
the train, two, lehind the window-blinds of the one passenger 
coach, and unseen, kept their fingers on the triggers of their 
repeating carbines. It seemed a long time, counted by anxious 
seconds, until Foster was safe in the couch. . 

‘ All ready, conductor,’ said Sinclair. ‘ Now, Foster, good-bye. 
I am not good at lecturing, but if I were you I would make this 
the turning-point in my life.’ 

Foster was much moved. 

‘I will do it, Major,’ said he, ‘and I shall never forget. what 
you have done for me to-day. I am sure we shall meet again.’ 

With another shriek from the whistle the train started. 
Sinclair and Sam saw the men quietly returning the firearms to 
their places as if moved away. Then they walked back to their 
quarters. ‘The men on the mesa, balked of their purpose, had 
withdrawn. Sam accompanied Sinclair to his door, and then 
sententiously remarked— 

‘ Major, I think I'll light out and find some of the boys. You 
ain’t got no call to know anything about it, but I allow it’s about 
time them cusses was bounced.’ 

Three nights after this a powerful party of vigilantes, stern 
and inexorable, made a raid on all the gambling-dens, broke the 
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tables and apparatus, and conducted the men to a distance from 
the town, where they left them, with an emphatic and concise warn- 
ing as to the consequences of any attempt to return. An exception 
was made in Jeff Johnson’s case, but only for the sake of his 
daughter, for it was found that many a ‘little game’ had been 
carried on in his house. 

Ere long he found it convenient to sell his business and retire 
to a town some miles to the eastward, where the railroad influence 
was not so strong as at Barker’s. At about this time Sinclair 
made his arrangements to go to New York, with the pleasant 
prospect of marrying the young lady in Fifth Avenue. In due 
course he arrived at Barker’s with his young and charming wife, 
and remained for some days. The changes were astounding. 
Commonplace respectability had replaced abnormal lawlessness. 
A neat station stood ‘where had been the rough contractor’s build- 
ings. Ata new ‘ Windsor’ (or was it ‘ Brunswick’ ?) the perform- 
ance of the kitchen contrasted sadly (alas! how common is such 
contrast in these regions!) with the promise of the menu. There 
was a tawdry theatre yclept ‘ Academy of Music,’ and there was 
not much to choose in the way of ugliness between two ‘ meeting- 
houses.’ 

‘Upon my word, my dear,’ said Sinclair to his wife, ‘I ought 
to be ashamed to say it, but I prefer Barker’s aw naturel, 

One evening, just before the young people left the town, and 
as Mrs. Sinclair sat alone in her room, the frowsy waitress an- 
nounced ‘a lady,’ and was requested to bid her enter: A woman 
came with timid mien into the room, sat down as invited, and 
removed her veil. Of course the young bride had never known 
Sally Johnson, the whilom belle of Barker’s, but her husband 
would have noticed at a glance how greatly she was changed from 
the girl who walked with Foster past the engineer’s quarters. It 
would be hard to find a more striking contrast than was presented 
by the two women as they sat facing each other; the one in the 
flush of health and beauty, calm, sweet, self-possessed ; the other 
still retaining some of the shabby finery of old days, but pale and 
haggard, with black rings under her eyes, and a pathetic air of 
humiliation. 

‘Mrs. Sinclair,’ she hurriedly began, ‘ you do not know me, or 
the like of me. I’ve got no right to speak to you, but I couldn’t 
help it. Oh! please believe me, I’m not real downright bad. 
I’m Sally Johason, daughter of a man whom they drove out of 
the town. My mother died when I was little, and I never had a 
show; and folks think because I live with my father, and he 
makes me know the crowd he travels with, that I must be in with 
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them, and be of their sort. I never had a woman speak a kind 
word to me, and I’ve had so much treuble that I’m just drove 
wild, and like to kill myself; and then I was at the station when 
you came in, and I saw your sweet face and the kind look in your 
eyes, and it came in my heart that I’d speak to you, if I died for 
it.” She leaned eagerly forward, her hands nervously closing on 
the back of a chair. ‘I suppose your husband never told you of 
me; like enough he never knew me; but I’ll never forget him as 
long asI live. When he was here before, there was a young man ’— 
here a faint colour came in the wan cheeks—‘ who was fond of me, 
and I thought the world of him, and my father was down on him ; 
and the men that father was in with wanted to kill him; and 
Mr. Sinclair saved his life. He’s gone away, and I’ve waited and 
waited for him to come back—and perhaps I'll never see him 
again. Butoh! dear lady, I'll never forget what your husband did. 
He’s a good man, and he deserves the love of a dear, good woman 
like you; and if I dared, I’d pray for you both, night and day.’ 

Ske stopped suddenly and sank back in her seat, pale as before 
and as if frightencd by her own emotion. Mrs, Sinclair had 
listened with sympathy and increasing interest. 

‘My poor girl,’ she said, speaking tenderly (she had a lovely, 
soft voice) and with slightly heightened colour, ‘I am delighted 
that you came to see me, and that my husband was able to help 
you. Tell me, can we not do more for you? I do not for one 
moment believe you can be happy with your present surroundings. 
Can we not assist you to leave them ?’ 

The girl rose, sadly shaking her head. ‘I thank you for your 
kind words,’ she said: ‘ I don’t suppose I'll ever see you again, but 
Pll say God bless you.’ 

She caught Mrs. Sinclair’s hand, pressed it to her lips, and was 
gone. 

Sinclair found his wife very thoughtful when he came home, 
and he listened with much interest to her story. 

‘Poor girl,’ said he, ‘ Foster is the man to help her. I wonder 
where he is. I must inquire about him.’ 

The next day they proceeded on their way to San Francisco, 
and matters drifted on at Barker’s much as before. Johnson had, 
after an absence of some months, come back and lived without 
molestation amid the shifting population. Nowand then, too, the 
older residents fancied they recognised under slouched sombreros 
the faces of some of his former ‘crowd’ about the ‘ Ranchman’s 
House,’ as his gaudy saloon was called. 

On the very evening on which this story opens, and they were 
‘making up’ the Denver Express in the train-house on the Missouri, 
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‘Jim’ Watkins, agent and telegrapher at Barker’s, was sitting in 
his little office, communicating with the station-room by the 
ticket-window. Jim was a cool, silent, efficient man, and not 
much given to talk about such episodes in his past life as the 
‘wiping out’ by Indians of the construction party to which he 
belonged, and his own rescue by the scouts. He was smoking an 
old and favourite pipe and talking with one of the ‘ boys’ whose 
head appeared at the wicket. Ona seat in the station sat a woman 
in a black dress and veil, apparently waiting for a train. 

‘Got a heap of letters and telegrams there, ain’t yer, Jim?’ 
remarked the man at the window. 

‘Yes, replied Jim. ‘They're for Engineer Sinclair, to be deli- 
vered to him when he passes through here. He leaves on Number 
Seventeen to-night.” The inquirer did not notice the sharp start 
of the woman near him. 

‘Is that good-lookin’ wife of. his’n a-comin’ with him ? 
asked he. 

‘Yes, there's letters for her too,’ 

‘Well, good-night, Jim. See yer later;’ and he went out, 
The woman suddenly rose and ran to the window. 

‘Mr. Watkins,’ cried she, ‘can I see you for a few moments 
where no one can interrupt us? It’s a matter of life and death.’ 
She clutched the sill with her thin hands, and her voice trembled. 
Watkins recognised Sally Johnson in a moment. He unbolted a 
door, motioned her to enter, closed and again bolted it, and also 
closed the ticket-window. Then he pointed to a chair, and the 
girl sat down and leaned eagerly forward, 

‘If they knew I was here,’ she said in a hoarse whisper, ‘ my 
life wouldn't be safe five minutes. I was waiting to tell youa 
terrible story, and then I heard who was in the train due here to- 
morrow night. Mr. Watkins, don’t for God’s sake ask me how I 
found out, but I hope to die if I ain’t telling you the living truth. 
They’re going to wreck that train—-Number Seventeen—at Dead 
Man’s Crossing, fifteen miles east, and rob the passengers and the 
express car. It’s the worst gang in the country—Derry's. They're 
going to throw the train off the track, the passengers will be 
maimed and killed, and Mr. Sinclair and his wife are on the cars. 
Oh, my God! Mr. Watkins, send them warning!’ 

She stood upright, her face deadly pale, her hands clasped. 
Watkins walked deliberately to the railroad map which hung on 
the wall and scanned it. Then he resumed his seat, laid his pipe 
down, fixed his eyes on the girl’s face, and began to question her. 
At the same time his right hand, with which he had held the pipe, 
icund its way tu the telegraph-key. None but an expert could 
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have distinguished any change in the clicking of. the instrument 
which had been almost incessant; but Watkins had ‘called’ the 
head office on the Missouri. In two minutes the ‘ sounder’ rattled 
out, All right. What is it?’ 

Watkins went on with his questions, his eyes still fixed on the 
poor girl’s face; and all the time his fingers, as it were, playing 
with the key. If he were imperturbable, so was not a man sitting at 
a receiving instrument nearly five hundred miles away. He had 
‘taken’ but a few words when he jumped from his chair and cried— 

‘Shut that door, and eall the Snperintendent, and be quick! 
Charley, brace up—lively—and come and write this out.’ With 
his wonderful electric pen—the handle several hundreds of miles 

long—Watkins, unknown to his interlocutor, was printing in the 
Morse alphabet this startling message :—‘ Information received. 
Perry gang going to throw Number Seventeen off track——near 
sicth mile-post this division about nine to-morrow (Th ursday ) 
night. Kill passengers and rob express and mail. Am alone here. 
No chance lo verify story, hut believe it to be on square. Better 
make arrangements from your end to block game. No Sheriff here 
now. Answer, 

The Superintendent, responding to the hasty summons, heard 
the message before the clerk had time to write it out. Ilis lips 
were closely compressed as he put his own hand on the key and 
sent these laconic sentences :—‘O.K.' Keep perfectly dark. Will 
manage from this end,’ 

Watkins, at Barker's, rose from his seat, opened the door a 
little way, saw that the station was empty, and then said to the 
girl, brusquely, but kindly— 

‘Sally, you’ve done the square thing, and saved that train. Ill 
take care that you don’t suffer and that you get well paid. Now 
come home with me, and my wife will look out for you.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ cried the girl, shrinking back, ‘I must. run away. 
Youre mighty kind, but I daren’t go with you.’ Detecting a 
shade of doubt in his eye, she added, ‘Don’t be afeared. Ill die 
before they'll know I’ve given them away to you, and she dis- 
appeared in the darkness, 

At the other end of the wire, the Superintendent had quietly 
impressed secrecy on his operator and clerk, ordered his fast: mare 
harnessed, and gone to his private office. 

‘Read that,’ said he to his secretary. ‘It was about time for 
some trouble of this kind, and now I’m going to let Uncle Sam’ 
(the United States) ‘ take care of his mail train. If I don’t get to 

1 «0,K.,’ technical telegraphic term in the United States, stands for ‘Ol Korrek,’ 
treditional spelling of ‘ All Correct’ hy ignorant people, 
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the reservation before the general’s turned in, I shall have to wake 
him up. Wait for me, please.’ The grey mare made the six miles 
to the military reservation in just half an hour. The general was 
smoking his last cigar and was alert in an instant ; and before the 
Superintendent had finished the jorum of ‘ hot Scotch’ hospitably 
tendered, the orders had gone by wire to the commanding officer 
at Fort , Some distance east of Barker’s, and had been duly 
acknowledged. 

Returning to the station he remarked to the waiting secretary — 

‘The general’s all right. Of course we can’t tell that this is 
not a sell, but if those Perry hounds mean business they’ll get all 
the fight they want; and if they’ve got any souls, which I doubt, 
may the Lord have mercy, on them !’ 

He prepared several despatches, two of which were as follows: — 

‘Mr. Henry Sinclair, on Number Seventeen, Pawnee 
Junction. 

‘This telegram your authority to take charge of train on 
which you are and demand obedience of all officials and train- 
menon road. Please do so, and actin accordance with informa- 
tion wired stution-agent at Pawnee Junction.’ 

To the station-agent :— 

‘Reported Perry gang will try wreck and rob Number Seven- 
teen near siath mile-post, Denver division, about nine Thurs- 
day night. Troops will await train at Fort . Car ordered 
ready for them. Keep everything secret, and act in accordance 
with orders of Mr. Sinclair’ 

‘It’s worth about ten thousand dollars,’ sententiously remarked 
he, ‘that Sinclair’s on that train. He’s got both sand and brains. 
Good-night,’ and he went to bed and slept the sleep of the just. 
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The sun never shone more brightly, and the air was never more 
clear and bracing, than when Sinclair helped his wife off the train 
at Pawnee Junction. The station-master’s face fell as he saw the 
lady, but he saluted the engineer with as easy an air as he could 
assume, and watched for an opportunity to speak to him alone. 
Sinclair read the despatches with an unmoved countenance, and, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, simply said, ‘ All right. Be sure 
to keep the matter perfectly quiet.’ At breakfast he was distrait ; 
so much so that his wife asked him what was the matter. Taking 
her aside, he at once showed her the telegrams, 

‘You see my duty,’ he said; ‘my only thought is about you, 
my dear child. Will you stay here ?’ 
¥2 
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She simply replied, looking into his face without a tremor-- 

‘My place is with you. Then the conductor called ‘All 
aboard,’ and the train once more started. 

Sinclair asked Foster to join him in the smoking compartment 
and tell him the promised story, which the latter did. His rescue 
at Barker’s, he frankly and gratefully said, had been the turning- 
point in his life. In brief, he had ‘ sworn off’ from gambling and 
drinking, had found honest employment, and was doing well. 

‘I’ve two things to do now, Major, he added: ‘first, | must 
show my gratitude to you; and next-———’ he hesitated a little, 
‘I want to find that poor girl that I left behind at Barker’s. She 
was engaged to marry me, and when I came to think of it, and 
what a life I'd have made her lead, I hadn’t the heart, till now, to 
look for her; but, seeing I’m on the right track, I’m going to find 
her, and get her to come with me. Her father’s a old 
scoundrel, but that ain’t her fault, and I ain’t going to marry 
him.’ 

‘Foster,’ quietly asked Sinclair, ‘do you know the Perry 
gang ?’ 

The man’s brow darkened. 

‘Know them?’ said he; ‘I knewthem much too well. Perry 
is as ungodly a cut-throat as ever killed an emigrant in cold blood, 
and he’s got in his gang nearly all those hounds that tried to hang 
me. Why do you ask, Major?’ 

Sinclair handed him the despatches. ‘ You are the only man 
on the train to whom I have shown them,’ said he. 

Foster read them slowly, his eyes lighting up as he did so. 
‘Looks as if it was true,’ said he. ‘Let me see. Fort ——. 
Yes, that’s the —-th Infantry. Two of their boys were killed at 
Sydney last summer by some of the same gang, and the regiment's 
sworn vengeance. Major, if this story’s on the square, that 
crowd’s goose is cooked, and don’t you forget it! I say, you must 
give me a hand in.’ 

‘Foster,’ said Sinclair, ‘I am going to put responsibility on 
your shoulders. I have no doubt that, if we were attacked, the 
soldiers would dispose of the gang, but I must take all possible pre- 
cautions for the safety of the passengers. We must not alarm 
them. They can be made to think that the troops are going on a 
scout, and only a certain number of resolute men need be told of 
what we expect. Can you, late this afternoon, go through the 
ears and pick them out? I will then put you in charge of the 
passenger-cars, and you can post your men on the platforms to 
act in case of need. My place will be ahead.’ 

‘Major, you can depend on me,’ was Foster’s reply. ‘£TI’ll go 
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through the train and have my eye on some boys of the right sort, 
and that’s got their shooting-irons with them.’ 

Through the hours of that day on rolled the train, still over 
the crisp buffalo-grass, across the well-worn buffalo trails, past the 
prairie-dog villages. The passengers chatted, dozed, played cards, 
read, all unconscious, with the exception of three, of the coming 
conflict between the good and the evil forces bearing on their fate; 
of the fell preparations making for their disaster; of the grim 
preparations making to avert such disaster; of all of which the 
little wires alongside of them had been talking back and forth. 
Watkins had telegraphed that he still saw no reason to doubt the 
good faith of his warning, and Sinclair had reported his receipt of 
authority and his acceptance thereof. Meanwhile, also, there had 
been set in motion a measure of that power to which appeal is so 
reluctantly made in time of peace. At Fort , a lonely post 
on the Plains, the orders had that morning been issued for twenty 
men, under Lieutenant Halsey, to parade at 4 p.m. with overcoats, 
two days’ rations, and ball cartridge; also for Assistant-Surgeon 
Kesler to report for duty with the party. Orders as to destination 
were communicated direct to the Lieutenant from the post com- 
mander, and on the minute the little column moved, taking the 
road to the station. The regiment from which it came had 
been in active service among the Indians on the frontier for a long 
time, and the officers and men were tried and seasoned fighters. 
Lieutenant Halsey had been well known at the West Point balls 
as the ‘leader of the German.’ From the last of these balls he 
had gone straight to the field, and three years had given him an 
enviable reputation for sang-froid and determined bravery. He 
looked every inch the soldier as he walked along the trail, his cloak 
thrown back, and his sword tucked under his arm. The doctor, 
who carried a Modoc bullet in some inaccessible part of his scarred 
body, growled good-naturedly at the need of walking ; and the men, 
enveloped in their army blue overcoats, marched easily by fours. 
Reaching the station, the Lieutenant called the agent aside, and 
with him inspected, on a siding, a long platform car on which 
benches had been placed and secured. Then he took his seat in 
the station and quietly waited, occasionally twisting his long blonde 
moustache. The doctor took a cigar with the agent, and the 
men walked about or sat on the edge of the platform. One of 
them, who obtained a surreptitious glance at his silent commander, 
told his companions that there was trouble ahead for somebody. 

‘ That’s just the way the Leftenant looked, boys,’ said he, ‘ when 
we was laying for them Apaches that raided Jones’s Ranch and 
killed the women and little children.’ 
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In a short time the officer looked at his watch, formed his men, 
and directed them to take their places on the seats of the car; and 
they had hardly done so when the whistle of the approaching train 
was heard. When it came up, the conductor, who had his instruc- 
tions from Sinclair, had the engine detached and backed on the 
siding for the soldiers’ car, which thus came between it and the 
foremost baggage car when the train was again made up. As 
arranged, it was announced that the troops were to be taken a cer- 
tain distance to join a scouting party, and the curiosity of the 
passengers was but slightly excited. The soldiers sat quietly in 
their seats, their repeating rifles held between their knees, and the 
officer in front. Sinclair joined the latter and had a few words 
with him as the train moved on. A little later, when the stars 
were shining brightly overhead, they passed into the express car 
and sent for the conductor and other train-men and for Foster. In 
a few words Sinclair explained the position of affairs. His state- 
ment was received with perfect coolness, and the men only asked 
what they were to do. 

‘I hope, boys,’ said Sinclair, ‘that we are going to put this 
gang to-night where they will make nomore trouble. Lieutenant 
Halsey will bear the brunt of the fight, and it only remains for 
you to stand by the interests committed to your care. Mr. 
Express-agent, what help do you want ?’ 

The person addressed, a good-natured giant, girded with a 
cartridge-belt, smiled as he replied— 

‘ Well, sir, I’m wearing a watch which the Company gave me 
for standing off the James gang in Missouri for half an hour, 
when we hadn’t the ghost of a soldier about. I'll take the con- 
tract, and welcome, to hold this fort alone.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Sinclair. ‘Foster, what progress have you 
made ?’ 

‘Major, I’ve got ten or fifteen as good men as ever drawed a 
bead, and just red-hot for a fight.’ 

‘That will do very well. Conductor, give the train-men the 
rifles from the baggage car, and let them act under Mr. Foster. 
Now, boys, I am sure you will do your duty. That is all.’ 

From the next station Sinclair telegraphed ‘ All ready’ to the 
Superintendent, who was pacing his office~in much suspense. 
Then he said a few words to his brave but anxious wife, and 
walked to the rear platform. On it were several armed men, who 
bade him good-evening and asked‘ when the fun was going to 
begin.’ Walking through the train, he found each platform 
similarly occupied, and Foster going from one to the other, The 
latter whispered as he passed himn— 
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‘Major, I found Arizona Joe, the scout, in the smokin’ car, 
and he’s on the front platform. That lets me out, and although 
I know as well as you that there ain’t no danger about that rear 
sleeper where the Madam is, I ain’t a-going to be far off from 
her.’ Sinclair shook him by the hand and looked at his watch. 
It was half-past eight. He passed through the baggage and ex- 
press cars, finding in the latter the agent sitting behind his safe, 
on which lay two large revolvers. On the platform car he found 
the soldiers and their commander, sitting silent and apparently 
unconcerned as before. When Sinclair reached the latter and 
nodded, he rose and faced the men, and his fine voice was clearly 
heard above the rattle of the train. 

‘Company, ‘tention!’ The soldiers straightened themselves 
in a second. 

‘ With ball cartridge, load!’ It was done with the precision 
of a machine. Then the Lieutenant spoke, in the clear, crisp 
tones that the troops had heard in more than one fierce battle. 

‘Men,’ said he, ‘in a few minutes the Perry gang, which you 
will remember, are going to try to run this train off the track, 
wound and kill the passengers, and rob the cars and the United 
States mail. It is our business to prevent them. Sergeant 
Wilson’ (a grey-bearded non-commissioned officer stood up and 
saluted), ‘I am going on the engine. See that my orders are 
repeated. Now, men, aim low and don’t waste any shots.’ He 
and Sinclair climbed over the tender and spoke to the engine- 
driver. 

* How are the air-brakes working ?’ asked Sinclair. 

‘ First-rate.’ 

‘Then, if you slow down now, you could stop the train ina 
third of her length, couldn’t you?’ 

‘Easy, if you don’t mind being shaken up a bit.’ 

‘That is good. Howis the country about the sixth mile-post ?’ 

‘Dead level and smooth.’ 

‘Good again. Now, Vieutenant Halsey, this is a splendid 
head-light, and we can see a long way with my night glass. I will 
have a—-~’ 

‘—fourth mile-post just passed,’ interrupted the engine-driver. 

‘Only one more to pass, then, before we ought to strike them. 
Now, Lieutenant, I undertake to stop the train within a very 
short distance of the gang. They will be on both sides of the 
track, no doubt, and the ground, as you hear, is quite level. You 
will best know what to do.’ 

The officer stepped back, ‘Sergeant,’ called he, ‘do you 
hear me plainly ?’ ‘ 
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‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Have the men fix bayonets. When the train stops, and I 
wave my sword, let half jump off each side, run up quickly and 
form line abreast of the engine, not ahead.’ 

‘Jack, said Sinclair to the engine-driver, ‘is your hand 
steady?’ The man held it up with a smile. ‘Good. Now, 
stand by your throttle and your air-brake. Lieutenant, better 
warn the men to hold on tight, and tell the Sergeant to pass the 
word on to the boys on the platforms, or they will be knocked off 
by the sudden stop. Now for a look ahead,’ and he brought the 
binocular to his eyes. 

The great parabolic head-light illuminated the track a long 
way in advance, all behind it being of course in darkness, 
Suddenly Sinclair cried out. 

‘ The fools have a light there, as I am a living man, and there 
is a little red one near us. What can that be? All ready, Jack? 
By heavens! they have taken up two rails. Now, hold on, all. 
Stor HER!’ 

The engine-driver shut his throttle-valve with a jerk. Then, 
holding hard by it, he sharply turned a brass handle. There was 
a fearful jolt—a grating—and the train’s way was checked. The 
Lieutenant, standing sideways, had drawn his sword. He waved 
it, and almost before he could get off the engine the soldiers were 
up and forming, still in shadow, while the bright light was thrown 
on a body of men ahead. 

‘Surrender, or you are dead men,’ roared the officer. Curses 
and several shots were the reply. Then came the orders, quick 
and sharp. 

‘Forward! Close up! Double-quick! Halt! Fire!’ 

It was speedily over. Left on the car with the men, the old 
Sergeant had said— 

‘Boys, you hear. It’s that cursed Perry gang. Now don’t 
forget Larry and Charley, that they murdered last year’—and 
there had come from the soldiers a sort of fierce, subdued growl. 
The volley was followed by a bayonet charge, and it required all 
the officer’s authority to save the lives.even of those who ‘ threw 
up their hands.’ Large as the gang was (outnumbering the 
troops), well armed and desperate as they were, every one was 
dead, wounded, or a prisoner when the men who guarded the 
train platforms ran forward. The surgeon with professional cool- 
ness walked up to the robbers, his instrument-case under his arm. 

‘Not much for me to do here, Lieutenant,’ said he. ‘That 
practice for Creedmoor is telling on the shooting. Good thing for 
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the gang too. Bullets are better than rope, and a Colorado jury 
will give them plenty of that.’ 

Sinclair had sent a man to tell his wife that all was over. 
Then he ordered a fire to be lighted and the rails speedily relaid. 
The flames lit a strange scene as the passengers flocked around. 
The Lieutenant posted men to keep them back. 

‘Is there a telegraph station not far ahead, Sinclair?’ asked 
he. ‘Yes? All right.” He drewa small pad from his pocket 
and wrote a despatch to the post commander. 

‘Be good enough to send that for me,’ said he, ‘and leave 
orders at Barker’s for the night express eastward to stop over for 
us and to bring a posse to take care of the wounded and prisoners, 
And now, my dear Sinclair, I suggest that you get the passengers 
into the cars and go on as soon as those rails are spiked. When 
they realise the situation some of them will feel precious ugly, and 
you know we cun’t have any lynching.’ 

Sinclair glanced at the rails and gave the word at once to the 
conductor and brakeman, who began vociferating ‘ All aboard !’ 
Just then Foster appeared, an expression of intense satisfaction 
showing clearly on his face. 

‘Major,’ said he, ‘I didn’t use to take much stock in special 
providence, or things being ordered, but I’m darned if I don’t 
believe in them from this day. I was bound to stay where you 
put me, but I was uneasy and wild to be in the scrimmage; and 
if I had been there I wouldn't have taken notice of a little red 
light that wasn’t much behind the rear platform when we stopped. 
When I saw there was no danger there, I ran back, and what do 
you think I found? There was a woman in a dead faint and jus’ 
clutching a lantern that she’d tied up in a red scarf, poor little 
thing! And, Major, it was Sally! It was the little girl that loved 
me out at Barker’s and has loved me and waited for me ever since. 
And when she came to and knew me, she was so glad she ’most 
fainted away again; and she let on as it was her that gave away 
the job. And I took her into the sleeper, and the Madam—God 
bless her! she knew Sally before and was good to her—she took 
care of her and is cheering her up. And now, Major, ’m going 
to take her straight to Denver and send for a parson and get her 
married to me, and she'll brace up, sure pop.’ 

The whistle sounded and the train started. From the window 
of the ‘sleeper’ Sinclair and his wife took their last look at the 
weird scene. The Lieutenant, standing at the side of the track, 
wrapped in his cloak, caught a glimpse of Mrs. Sinclair’s pretty 
face and returned her bow. Then, as the car passed out of sight, 
he tugged at his moustache and hummed— 
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Why, boys, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys 
Whose business ’tis to die ? 


In less than an hour, telegrams having in the meantime been 
sent in both directions, the train ran alongside the platform at 
Barker’s, and Watkins, imperturbable as usual, met Sinclair and 
gave him his letters. 

‘ Perry gang wiped out, I hear, Major,’ said he. ‘ Good thing 
for the country. That’s a lesson the “ toughs ” in these parts won’t 
forget for a long time. Plucky girl that give ’em away, wasn’t 
she? Hope she’s all right.’ 

‘She is all right,’ said Sinclair with a smile. 

‘Glad of that. By the way, that father of her’n passed in his 
checks to-night. He’d got one warning from the Vigilantes, and 
yesterday they found out he was in with this gang and they was 
a-going for him; but when the telegram come he put a pistol to 
his head and saved them all trouble. Good riddance to everybody, 
I say. The Sheriff’s here now, and is going east on the next train 
to get them fellows. He’s got a big posse together, and I wouldn't 
wonder if they was hard to hold in, after the boys in blue is 
gone.’ 

In a few minutes the train was off with its living freight ; the 
just and the unjust, the reformed and the rescued, the happy and 
the anxious. With many of the passengers the episode of the 
night was already a thing of the past. Sinclair sat by the side of 
his wife, to whose cheeks the colour had all come back; and Sally 
Johnson lay in her berth, faint still, but able to give an occasional 
smile to Foster. In the station on the Missouri the reporters 
were gathered about the happy Superintendent, smoking his cigars 
and filling their note-books with items. In Denver they would 
gladly have done the same, but Watkins failed to gratify them. 
He was a man of few words. When the train had gone and a 
friend remarked— 

‘ Hope they'll get through all right now,’ he simply said— 

‘ Yes, likely. Two shots don’t ’most always goin the same hole.’ 
Then he went to the telegraph instrument. Ina few minutes he 
could have told a story as wild as a Norse saga, but what he said 
when Denver had responded was only+— 

‘ Number Seventeen, fifty-five minutes lute. 


A. A. HAYES. 


































Cragedp in FJapan. 


THe Japanese have been well called the ‘ French of the East,’ 
for not only do they resemble the French in their Epicurean views 
of life,in their love of pleasure and fun, in their impulsive, en- 
thusiastic, and too often unstable character, in their politeness, in 
their glad seizure of any excuse for display, festival, and holiday, 
but in the almost morbid attraction which the Tragic has for them. 
Just the same taste which leads Frenchmen to load their picture 
galleries with martyrdoms, murders, and scenes of bloodshed, which 
attracts them in crowds to the peep-show of horrors, which sends 
women and children through the doors of the Morgue from morn- 
ing till night, is found predominant in the character of the 
Japanese, who are at once the most homely and the most tragedy- 
loving of Oriental peoples. 

So it is not surprising to find that Tragedy occupies such a 
prominent position in the popular national drama. The lever 
de rideau—generally a farce of the very broadest description— 
causes laughter and shouts of applause, but the audience do 
not settle themselves down to the business of the evening until 
the green cloth curtain is drawn aside for the first scene of the 
Tragedy. The ‘Ink-smearing,’ the ‘ Malicious Fox Kettle,’ are 
all very well, but for real enjoyment give the habitual Japanese 
playgoer a genuine blood-and-thunder piece like the ‘ Forty-seven 
Ronins,’ or the ‘ Story of Sendai.’ 

So whilst the actors are busily painting and ‘tiring themselves 
—(there are no actresses in Japan, or were not until comparatively 
recently )—let us take a look at the theatre itself. 

Outwardly there is little to distinguish it from a bath-house 
or a public office but the long strips of wood over the doorway, 
painted with the actors’ names, and the banners of cloth embla- 
zoned with the fantastic emblems of the histrionic art. We pass 
through a wicket and find ourselves in a large square hall hung 
with festoons of many-coloured lanterns and strips of pictured 
drapery, and divided pretty much according to the European principle 
of pit, boxes, and gallery ; the only difference, of course, being that 
a Japanese audience squats upon mats and makes no use of chairs 
and seats. From the stage through the midst of the pit to the 
back of the house runs an elevated platform called the ‘ Hana 
Michi,’ or Flower Path, which is used for processions, the entry of 
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crowds, and for feats of juggling and other diversions to occupy the 
intervals between the acts. 

The orchestra (save the mark !) occupy a suspended box at the 
side of the proscenium, and here they vex the European ear with 
performances on the ‘samisen,’ the ‘ koto,’ drums, cymbals of metal 
and wood, fifes and flutes. The stage proper is circular, and by an 
ingenious arrangement of machinery beneath revolves on its axis, 
one-half of it only being occupied by the scene in operation, the 
other by the next scene, so that there is none of that pulling and 
hauling and delay familiar to us at every change of scene. In the 
regions beyond the stage are the dressing-rooms : separate cells for 
the principal actors, one long gallery for the subordinates, the 
carpenters’ rooms, property rooms, painting rooms, which we shall 
explore presently, in spite of an atmosphere of which Cologne or 
any little Norman town might be proud. The first piece has ended, 
the due interval has elapsed, and a hideous fantasia on the gong 
announces that the Tragedy is about to commence. 

The theatre is crowded; every one is smoking, laughing, 
chattering, and sipping tea—(no old Japanese playgoer ever visits 
the theatre without his own tea-pot)—but one cannot repress a 
shudder as one looks around at the flimsy wooden structure with 
its fluttering decorations, beholds pipes being knocked out and 
paper lanterns swinging in the draught, and imagines what a real 
tragedy there would be in case of fire. When a Japanese theatre 
does catch fire, half or a quarter of the town generally goes with it, 
and the sacrifice of human life is never known. 

At a final bang of the gong, the green curtain is drawn aside 
from the two wings; the last urchins who have been gambolling on 
the stage scramble into their places; the orchestra strikes up a 
hideous discord ; the human footlights—men veiled in black and 
holding long bamboos, at the ends of which are fastened tallow 
candles, which require constant snuffing and smell horribly—-creep 
into their places, and the piece commences. 

If we wanted to make out the plot of the play, we should be 
obliged to come here for another two nights at least, for Japanese 
plays are of inordinate length, sometimes occupying a week in 
representation, and the curtain is drawn every night precisely at 
half-past eleven o’clock, even in the midst of a speech or a scene. 
But as we are only here as curious visitors, and do not understand 
one word of the dialogue, it does not much matter. It appears, 
however, that a young Samourai has made a match with a girl of 
the people, greatly to the disgust of his own friends and of the 
girl’s, and matters are aggravated by the fact that the damsel is 
already betrothed to some one else. At any rate, there is a great 
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deal of ‘talkee talkee’ at the opening between the youth and the 
girl; the youth speaking with natural emphasis and intonation 
accompanied by much gesticulation and contortion of visage, the 
girl—a young man with a Japanese-fan style of face—whining her 
sentences out in that shrill monotone without punctuation or 
aceentuation which is the orthodox dramatic representation of the 
voice of the gentle sex in Japan. 

The scenery is very effective, the action of the play opening in 
the courtyard of a temple at night, the moon shining behind and 
shedding a weird light over a thick bank of foliage, the stone 
lanterns, and the quaint roof of the building. 

We have not to wait long for either the blood or the thunder : 
the moon disappears behind a gauze cloud, and the only light 
given is that by the animated lamps before alluded to, who are 
dreadfully in the way but who are evidently regarded as indis- 
‘pensable adjuncts. A dark figure is seen creeping through the 
foliage ; the hero listens and claps his hand to his sword; the girl 
delivers herself of some extraordinary gutturals expressive of alarm ; 
the would-be assassin springs forward to the accompaniment of a 
tremendous clapping made on the stage by two individuals at the 
wings armed with pieces of flat wood. The sword of the young 
Samourai is whisked from its sheath, twinkles in the air for a 
moment, descends upon the unfortunate intruder, who cuts a 
somersault in the air and conveys himself away behind a black 
sheet borne by two stage helps, whilst a gong booms forth and the 
thunder groans and rattles. The young man indulges in a few 
horrible grimaces, mutters ‘Sa sa—sa sa sa,’ wipes his sword 
deliberately, and points to the pool of blood on the stage amidst 
the yells and shrieks of the audience—yells and shrieks which 
represent our modern ‘ Kentish fire.’ 

Presently a young warrior swaggers up the ‘Flower Path’ 
through the midst of the audience. He is evidently a popular 
favourite, for the crowd greet him with cries of ‘ Takashimaya!’ 
The grimaces of our Samourai at the sight of this new-comer are 
perfectly frightful to behold, in fact we could hardly believe even 
a Japanese face to be capable of being so thoroughly twisted and 
contorted. The grimaces are not those of pleasure and welcome, 
so we draw the inference that this is the heroine’s fiancé, especially 
as she shrieks and gets behind her husband. There is a long ex- 
change of sentences, which gradually culminate into what a school- 
boy would call a ‘jolly row’; the bamboo clappers at the wings 
are incessant, the thunder growls, the young Samourai makes a 
dart at his foe, the latter whistles, and from all parts come in a 
motley crowd of coolies armed with bamboos, yelling, shrieking, 
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and gesticulating like madmen, The Samourai is evidently going 
to have a bad time of it, for they surround him with uplifted 
sticks, and he works himself slowly back with his sword drawn ; the 
sticks quiver in the air, when a tremendous hubbub is heard, 
a gentleman in full armour followed by a retinue of warriors 
enters,—probably the hero’s father—and amidst a burst from 
the orchestra, more bell-booming, thunder-rolling, and bamboo- 
clapping, the green curtain is drawn across, and scene one is ended, 
There is a general rising amongst the audience ; boys rush on to 
the stage and peep under the curtain; the smoke from a hundred 
pipes fills the air; orange and sweetmeat sellers do a roaring 
trade; portly citizens go out to get fresh air; thirsty gentlemen 
go out for a cup of ‘saki” at the tea-house next door ; waitresses 
from the innumerable restaurants which always surround a 
Japanese theatre hand in trays of stewed eels, fried fish, eggs and 


rice to the occupants of the boxes who are too dignified to go out ; 


every one chatters and laughs and flutters fans, eats, drinks, and 
smokes, and the curious scene is one of genuine, unadulterated 
popular enjoyment. 

We wend our way along the narrow passage behind the boxes, 
and, ascending a steep ladder, find ourselves in the actors’ dressing- 
room. Here they are, knights and coolies, priests and damsels, 
animated foot-lights, members of the orchestra, squatting on mats, 
the actors before looking-glasses painting their faces, arranging 
their hair, fitting their costumes, the others talking, laughing, 
chaffing, sipping tea and smoking. They are a genial jovial set, 
these Japanese actors ; ready to give any information, proud of any 
attention, and especially proud of having their portraits transferred 
to our sketch-books. With the great wrestlers they share public 
popularity, and the proudest nobles of the old régime felt no loss 
of dignity in inviting a famous actor to their castles, whilst the 
high salaries they draw allow them to lead a life of considerable 
otium cum dignitate during their leisure time. 

We sit here chatting and laughing until the gong below 
announces the opening of the second scene. Whilst we have been 
away the public has been amused with the gambols and tricks of a 
company of jugglers and acrobats, and put into thoroughly good 
humour by showers of presents distributed from the ‘ Flower Path.’ 

‘Now you'll see some bloodshed,’ says our cicerone as we seat 
ourselves in our box. 

The curtain is drawn aside, and a really effective and picturesque 
scene is displayed. Half of it represents the interior of a tea- 
house, the other half a winter night scene. There is thick snow 
on the ground, on the bushes, on the gate, whilst a vigorous shower 
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of paper snow is descending from above. Our young Samourai 
enters. He has evidently been in difficulties, for his face is 
haggard, his hair unkempt, his clothes soiled and torn. He ‘ comes 
down,’ presents us with a variety of grimaces and gutturals: slowly 
draws forth his Muramasa blade, examines it closely, apparently 
apostrophises it, puts a rag round his hand to enable him to get a fair 
grip of the hilt, opens the sliding door, and peers forth into the 
night. The silence in the house is breathless, and every face is 
bent on the actor as earnestly as if a grave national crisis were 
impending. 

There is a movement among the bushes. Our hero starts, 
slowly shuts the door, bares his arms, utters a few gutturals, makes 
a few faces, and stands ready. 

Amidst a shower of snow a figure comes through the hedge, 
followed by others. The first man taps at the door, listens for an 
answer, and, hearing none, enters with the accompanying clap of 
the bamboos, starts at seeing our hero, who rushes to the door and 
bolts it. The other men, hearing this, dash themselves at the frail 
obstacle, break through it, and burst into the tea-house. Surely all 
is over with our young friend now, we think. Not so: the 
Japanese playwright does not allow his hero to be disposed of in 
the second scene out of perhaps fifty ; there will be some shamble 
work now, you may depend upon that, especially as the young man 
is armed with a sword, and his opponents, whose aim is to take him 
alive, have but thick bamboo poles. The first man advances on our 
hero; there is a blow and a parry or two, the Samourai makes a 
sweeping ‘ number five’ cut at the man’s head; the fellow holds up 
his bamboo, the biade cleaves through it, and a deluge of blood pours 
over his face and shoulders. He cuts the orthodox somersault, and 
glides away behind the black cloth. Number two advances; our 
young man is ready for him, and at a swoop cuts off his hand. 
Immediately from a hole in the stage appears a human hand, 
convulsive and clutching exactly as if it had been cut off. The 
other men advance in turns, One loses a leg—a huge bleeding 
leg being rolled on to the stage. Another is cleft in twain through 
the head, and the audience shriek with delight as they behold a 
human trunk with a side of the head flapping down on each 
shoulder lying on ‘the stage ; a third is cut clean in half; a fourth 
loses an arm, at any rate the whole crew are disposed of ‘each in his 
turn, each one cutting the conventional somersault in token of 
being killed, 

By this time, of course, our hero is like a butcher, and the stage 
like a slaughter-house ; he is faint, as well he may be, and staggers 
to and fro amongst the mangled remains of his foes; the audience 
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are delighted, for this is just what they came to see, and yells ot 
approbation greet the actor as he staggers down the ‘ Flower Path’ 
presumably to look for more foemen. And so the piece proceeds ; 
here and there a scene of bloodshed, here and there a long, dismal 
scene of ‘ talkee talkee.’ i 

That there is much force in Japanese tragic acting cannot be 
denied ; the actors throw themselves heart and soul into their 
parts, and from the highest to the lowest all are ‘ word perfect,’ 
such an occurrence as a hitch being almost unknown. But the 
greatest praise must be given to the scenic effects and the stage 
tricks ; scenic effects and stage tricks with which the Japanese 
profession has been conversant for hundreds of years, for they are 
essentially conservative in at least their dramatic instincts, and the 
play, which command the greatest favour and applause are those 
which have been handed down from remote ages. To this there is 
one exception—the famous tragedy of the ‘Forty-seven Ronins,’ 
written about one hundred and fifty years ago and made familiar 
to English readers by Mr. Mitford in ‘his ‘ Tales of Old Japan.’ 
The quaint quiet burial-place of these forty-seven heroes may yet 
be seen at Takanawa in the city of Yedo, and isreverenced as much 
by the inhabitants of the capital as the play founded upon the 
story is admired. 

Changes, no doubt, have taken place in the Japanese national 
drama, as in everything else, since the writer was last ina Japanese 
theatre some nine years ago. Gas was about to be substituted for 
the old familiar animated footlights; women were announced to 
take parts; foreign influences were beginning to creep in in the 
shape of sarcastic farces on the manners and peculiarities of 
Western nations, but it is very much to be doubted if any amount 
of innovation can entirely root from the popular mind their 
allegiance to the old historic forms of drama with their accompani- 
ment of horrors and what seem to us absurdities. 


FRANK 
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Proressor Niemann had for several years been connected with the 
University of Heidelberg. He had given lectures by turns on Greek 
Literature, History and Philosophy, with incomparable brilliancy. 
Laureate of the French University, author of a treatise on Lucre- 
tius, a masterpiece of erudition and style, he sometimes whiled 
away his leisure hours by writing romances. Some of these short 
novelettes, chaste and sad in tone, appeared in French in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in German in the Gazette de Cologne, 
and it was a marvel to see the intuition of the genius of each 
of these languages displayed by the Professor in these exquisite 
sketches. 

With this rare distinction of intellect and the reputation 
he acquired before his youth had fled, Niemann might well have 
aspired to some eminent post on the press in diplomacy or poli- 
tics. He had been frequently offered a seat in the Reichstag and 
important missions abroad. ut all these honours he refused with 
a quiet determination that no amount of solicitation could over- 
come. 

He was a man without ambition—neither wished nor cared 
to see to-morrow rise brighter than to-day. He often said he 
intended to grow old and die in the university town where before 
being a professor he had worn the student’s cap. 

Yet I never saw a man with fewer of the outward signs of his 
profession. There was nothing of the ill-kempt grim scholar with 
the odour of books about him in Niemann. His figure was elegant, 
his linen always irreproachably white. He had long, beautifully 
shaped hands—a woman’s hands—and his delicate features were 
lighted up by a look that was still young when already his fair 
hair was streaked with silver. 

Professor Niemann led a quiet life. The same small apart- 
ment he had taken at the outset of his career, he continued to 
occupy in the Friedrichstrasse. It was a modest abode in which a 
few old engravings, a piano, and a superb library bespoke the artist 
and man of letters. He received few persons here. He was 
always courteous and gentle, but showed no desire to make new 
friends. He evidently eschewed society, and politely declined all 
invitations to balls and amusements. If on some rare oceasions 
he was induced to join a few intimate friends, he spoke on the 
various topics introduced with the charm of a man who has read 
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and thought much, and with the reserve of a sensitive nature 
unwilling to weary others with the display of his learning. 

During the first years of his residence at the university, when 
in all the brilliancy of youth and already in the maturity of his 
talents, Niemann had frequently been urged to marry. Wealthy 
and beautiful girls had been introduced to him; but without 
further explanation the professor declared it was his intention to 
remain a bachelor, and so resolutely persisted in this attitude that 
the most inveterate fathers-in-law gave it up and left him alone 

It was not thought that he had any feminine attachment. But 
rumour said he had once belonged to one of those societies that 
bound its members by vows of chastity, which still flourished 
twenty years ago in Germany. The society was dissolved, but 
doubtless Niemann had remained faithful to his vow. 

However, at certain intervals, the professor received letters that 
evidently came from some beloved woman’s hand. I had several 
opportunities of seeing the refined dainty writing of the address 
on the envelopes. A perfume of aristocracy exhaled from the 
exquisite paper with its heraldic coronet, which bore the postage 
stamp of Rome, or of some other great town in Italy. 

The days Professor Niemann received these letters he was 
another man. His habitual lassitude yielded to a passing brighter 
mood. Strange to say, on these days he appeared to feel some 
interest in life. 

But after a week or two had elapsed, his face would resume its 
expression of melancholy, and brighten only when he heard either 
fine poetry or beautiful music, and even then love songs or poetry 
of passionate tenderness produced a painful impression on him. 
Was this memory? Was it regret at never having loved? Was it 
the vague suffering of a man listening to an unknown language? 
None could say; and all had a right to make what comments they 
pleased. 

The winter of 187— Professor Niemann appeared more dejected 
than was his wont. His cheeks grew hollow, his eyes wore an 
expression of hopeless weariness. I noticed that for a considerable 
time no letter from Italy had arrived, and, full of compassion for this 
unknown sorrow, I became tenderly attached to the poor invalid. 
Little by little I succeeded in getting him away from his solitude, 
from the empty room where there was none to wait for him, none 
to love him. We passed the evenings by my fireside, our feet 
upon the fender, smoking our long pipes, chatting about many 
things. 

One evening, emboldened by our already long intimacy, I 
suddenly said :— 
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‘ Niemann, haven’t you had some unhappy love affair ?’ 

He drew out his pipe, shook his head, and without the least 
emotion replied— 

‘No—neither an unhappy nor a happy love affair. I have 
never been in love.’ 

‘What!’ I cried. ‘ No mistress—no caprice ? ’ 

‘No caprice.’ 

‘Have you never been engaged ?’ 

‘No,’ said he. 

‘Have you never loved any woman ?’ I said. 

The Professor thought a moment, and seemed to hesitate. At 
last in his grave gentle voice he said :— 

‘I may as well relate to you the story of my young days,’ and 
he began : — 

‘When I was seventeen an utter weariness of life seized me. 
I had nothing to complain of. My parents, who were wealthy 
merchants, had given me a good education, and were bent on 
doing everything they could to make me happy. Had I been 
asked I should have been much embarrassed to define my trouble 
or explain the cause of my melancholy. I was tired—tired, 
just as a traveller might be who in the morning, musing over the 
long road that lay before him, should sit down disheartened by 
the wayside. It seemed impossible that life could have any 
attraction for me. I had tried in vain to interest myself in some- 
thing; I was sick of everything, and a longing for sleep, a sleep 
that would have no waking, got possession of me. 

‘Close by my father’s country house at Eisheim stands an old 
chateau surrounded by an immense park. In it is a large lake, 
limpid and deep as heaven, spreading its azure sheet beneath 
the shadow of alders and willows. The myosotis abounds there. 
I loved those flowers, loved that lake, loved that calm and peace. 
Often at nightfall have I climbed over that park wall, and sat till 
morning, enveloped with moonbeams or wet with dew. There— 
yes—there I should some day come and seek my rest. 

‘One evening after long meditation, having convinced myself 
that life was one huge weariness, | determined to end it. It was 
autumn, that sombre season when flowers shed their leaves and 
the angel of lovely nights spreads her wings towards sweeter skies. 
My lassitude led me on towards the park of the chateau, and 
without one touch of regret I climbed the old wall that stood 
between me and eternity. 

‘I walked quietly down the long avenue that leads to the edge 
of the lake. A pale moonbeam, now and then hidden in clouds, 
came filtering through the half-bare branches. A phrase of 
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Schubert’s, the melancholy phrase of the adieu, crossed my mind. 
Then the beautiful lake, tranquil and solitary, appeared in view, 
I ran—ran, impatient to bury myself in its serenity, in oblivion, 
and flinging my college cap on the bank I closed my eyes and let 
myself drop. 

‘I felt a momentary shock of extreme cold. Then a loud ery 
followed by another rent the night air. A small hand seized and 
grasped me tight, keeping me on the surface of the water. 

‘ The first moment of stupefaction over, I heard a fresh young 
voice say, “ Hold me, hold on by the side of the boat—-have you 
strength ?” 

‘Instinctively I raised my arms and grasped the side of a small 
boat that bent under my weight. 

‘The light of the moon now enabled me to see distinctly the 
face of the person who had saved me. It was quite a young girl 
—-tall, slender, and apparently fragile. Yet her hands clasped my 
arms with amazing strength. Another woman was seated in the 
middle of the boat rowing vigorously towards the shore. My feet 
touched the bottom of the lake and I felt I had strength to reach 
the bank. This I did by catching hold of the bulrushes that 
girdle the lake ; but I had hardly taken three steps up the bank 
when I fell down in a faint. 

‘When I recovered consciousness I found myself lying before a 
large fire in a lofty room with armorial panels. My father, Dr. 
Vogel, and Count Albrecht de Schoenfeld were gathered round me, 
the doctor rubbing me with all his strength, my father sobbing. 

‘“ Unhappy child,” said he, “ you wished to put an end to your 
life. Is it I that have caused you pain ? ” 

‘Oh! father, neither you nor any one else.” 

«“ Yet you are suffering.” 

‘« Profoundly | ” 

‘“ What is the cause of your suffering, Franz? what is the 
cause, my son?” 

‘«T don’t know; I am tired of life.” 

‘Count Albrecht raised his arms towards heaven : 

‘“ What blasphemy!” he exclaimed. Tired of life at your 
age? But, my dear fellow, you are hardly seventeen.” 

‘or all that, I am utterly tired. Nothing in the world 
interests me, nothing. What is the use of living?” 

‘Dr. Vogel shook his head. 

*« Come, come,” said he, “ Ithought he was playing the part of 
Werther. This is more serious, this is no love sickness, it is the 
spleen that is killing the child. Monsieur Niemann, you will have 
to keep a close eye upon your son,” 
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«« Yes, yes,” I interrupted with a sort of rage, * for I shall begin 
again.” 

‘ My father wished to have me at once conveyed back to our own 
house, but the doctor opposed this in the most formal manner. 

‘«T foresee,” said he, “a violent attack of fever—Franz had 
better not leave this.” 

‘Accordingly I remained at the Castle of Kisheim, and the 
doctor was not mistaken, for during eight days I lay between life 
and death. 

‘At last I was able to rise from bed, and the doctor ordered 
me to take short walks in the park. 

‘Then for the second time I saw the young girl who had saved 
me. Her name was Elsa. She was the Count’s only daughter, 
and was only fifteen years of age. 

‘The moment she saw me she came to me and made me sit 
down by her side. 

‘“ Monsieur I’ranz,” she gravely said, “‘are you cured 7” 

‘“T am quite out of danger, Mademoiselle, thank you.” 

‘That is not what I mean; are you cured of your ilées 
nowes ?” 

‘I made an undefinable gesture ; the young girl without looking 
at me went on :— 

«<< How lucky I had that whim to take a row upon the lake 
by moonlight! Had it not been for me you would now be 
sleeping ! ” 

‘“« Yes,” I answered, “I should be asleep—should be happy !” 

** Monsieur Franz,” she replied with the sweetest voice, “ I 
won’t allow you to die. I will be your friend, and when those 
fits of dejection come upon you, you will come tome. Come— 
lean upon my arm. JIsn’t it strange to see a little girl of my age 
supporting a great boy like you?” 

‘She was so pretty, so winning, as she said this; I could not 
help smiling. 

‘* You see,” she said, “ the cure is beginning.” 

‘She questioned me affectionately as to the cause of my 
melancholy. I was ashamed at not being able to find any—I 
was weary; life was a burden to me; nothing had power to 
interest me. 

‘She assumed a very dignified, almost doctoral air. 

‘JT order you,” she said, “to work a great deal, to read a 
number of big books, to come frequently to see the eminent. pro- 
fessor Elsa Scheenfeld, that she may conjure away the evil spirit. 
The treatment shall begin to-morrow, and in the first instance 
the doctor prescribes a long walk with herself every day,” 
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‘ The convalescence made rapid progress. Dr. Vogel pleasantly 
handed me over to her whom he called his eminent colleague. I 
passed the greater part of my days with Mademoiselle de Schcenfeld, 
She was endless in resources to vary the prescriptions, and divert 
the patieat in every way. Sometimes it was a poem of Goethe’s 
we were to read together, sometimes a mazurka of Chopin’s I was 
to help her to decipher. Hers was a frank, persevering, 
young girl nature. 

‘“T too,” she said, “‘ I have my bad days. Iam sometimes weary 
to death, then I go to the piano, and I work.” 

‘ These were the words, I may say, that saved me. Hitherto I 
had been rather an idler. Mademoiselle Schoenfeld insensibly led 
me to adore poetry, music, good literature, and I gradually, by 
imperceptible progress, began to be able by myself to fill up my 
leisure hours. 

‘It was in this favourable state of mind that I left Eisheim to 
follow the history and philosophy courses at the University of 
Heidelberg. I set to work with a sort of fury to fathom the most 
insoluble problems, to dive to the bottom of the most arid 
questions. But when, tired of living in the supernatural world of 
science, I stepped back into real life, my weariness, my immeasur- 
able weariness, resumed its empire. 

‘ Then relief came with Elsa’s sweet, joyous letters. The malady 
yielded to the treatment of pure friendship. Four pages of 
Mademoiselle de Schceenfeld’s writing drove dejection away for four 
weeks. 

‘Sometimes when I felt a violent crisis impending —at the 
approach of autumn, for example—TI resorted to strong remedies. 

‘I left the University and returned to Eisheim, and again my 
doctor ordered long walks, leaning on her arm. Together we saw 
the last leaves crimson, side by side we gathered the last bunches 
of myosotis. The young girl was near me, the lake, the beautiful 
calm lake no longer drew me to its fatal winding sheet! 

‘In this way three or four years passed. I was not happy, but 
I was much calmer. Life did not interest me, but I succeeded 
in killing the bad days without too great suffering. A smile of 
Elsa’s, a letter, one of her sweet charming jests, would console me 
for weeks of spleen. 

‘Elsa was then twenty. One day, a beautiful morning in 
October, she drew me aside, and gently leaning on my shoulder :— 

‘ «“ Franz,” she said, “ I am going soon to be married. It will not 
grieve you?” 

‘T was delighted to hear the news. It was never with love I 
had loved Mademoiselle Schoenfeld. The feeling that bound me 
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to her was a tender and grateful friendship. I had always looked 
forward with joy to the moment when she would give her heart to 
aman worthy of possessing it. I feared only lest she might be 
mistaken, that her marriage had been the work of too eager friends. 
Had she been consulted? Did she love him whose wife she was 
about to become? 

‘ My friend fully reassured me. She had been betrothed to the 
Baron Christian de Leuze for several years. He was a young 
diplomatist, remotely allied to her family, whom I had never seen, 
for the reason that several confidential missions abroad had detained 
him in foreign countries, But plighted faith had been respected 
on both sides, and on his return to Germany the Baron claimed 
from Count Albrecht the reward of his fidelity. 

‘IT saw him the next morning at the Chateau of Eisheim. 

‘The Baron advanced to me with extended hand. 

‘*“T know,” said he, “ you are Elsa’s great friend, will you allow 
me a share of the comradeship ?” 

‘ He had a loyal, kind smile. 

*“ You love Mademoiselle de Schoenfeld ?” I said. 

‘“Thave been faithful to her for many years,” said he. “I 
knew her when she was quite a little girl, One day when we were 
playing together, we quarrelled about a nothing and beat each other: 
the poor child began to ery, and I felt her tears dropping on my 
heart. From that moment I vowed to myself that no other woman 
would I marry. Mademoiselle de Schcenfeld was the dream of my 
youth, and I have the rare happiness of being able to say, that I 
um marrying the girl whom I have always loved.” 

‘Elsa came into the room while this conversation was going on. 
She kissed her betrothed tenderly, and taking my hand :— 

‘ “ Here, Christian,” said she, “is a dear invalid whom I confide 
to you. Henceforth there will be two of us to love him, to sustain 
his courage. It is a salvage in which you must share.” 

‘The marriage took place a few days after. It was one of the 
rare happy days of my life. I saw Elsa radiant, transfigured. 
She did not enter the church like so many young girls, married 
against their will, guarding in their hearts some beloved name, 
and coming to the altar like the victims of old, pale in their 
wedding-dress, with a crown of thorns beneath their roses. No, 
her love was profound, faithful, and was shared. I thanked God 
for giving happiness to the girl who had been my guardian angel ! 

‘What more, dear friend, can I tell you? The years that 
followed brought no new incident into]my life, Like a happy 
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people, I may say I have no history. Are, then, unhappy men 
sometimes like these fortunate nations? I wished to remain at 
the University of Heidelberg. What was the use of seeking 
happiness elsewhere ? 

‘ Kant, our great thinker, died without ever leaving Keenigs- 
berg, and, for my part, my humble prdfessor’s chair has sufficed 
me. I have fulfilled my social duty by instructing the youth of my 
generation. I believe I have done it with the utmost impartiality 
and a sincere desire to do them service. I shall die in my university 
town when the hour strikes—hour impatiently looked forward to 
by my sad soul! In traversing the unknown my quest has not 
been felicity—that blue rose of terrestrial life. 

‘I did not marry. Elsa filled my thoughts. Even when the 
feeling that unites us to a woman is pure friendship, it is impos- 
sible to divide our heart. 

‘Klsa! During the first years that followed her marriage I 
had the happiness of frequently seeing her. Baron Christian 
filled a post at Court, but came in autumn to hunt in the woods 
surrounding Eisheim Castle. Then we three spent our time 
together, passing our evenings seated around the first fagot fires, 
the bright wild flames of which were like the illusions of our 
youth. We loved to stroll along the avenues already thickly 
strewn with dead leaves; Elsa would quit her husband’s arm and 
beg me, order me to lean on hers. 

‘Am I not for ever your friend, your staff? ” she would say. 
“It shall always be my woman’s glory to have watched over a 
poor bruised soul like yours. Franz, I insist upon it that you 
always come for courage to me.” 

‘ Alas! the provision of courage stored is exhausted. Baron de 
Leuze left Germany. He was appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Legation at Rome. Rome is a long way off! 

‘Elsa went, promising to write often. For a year I received 
kind long letters that brought me comfort and dispelled for some 
days the gloom from my mind. 

‘Then time passed. Letters became rarer and rarer. Now 
they have altogether ceased. 

‘I often think with sadness, but without bitterness, of this 
abandenment. I have no wish to reproach Madame de Leuze. Is 
not life made up of oblivion, of friendships left to die in the heart, 
not from unkindness or ingratitude, but simply from heedlessness 
and because-each day drifts us along in some other direction ? 
And may I not have discouraged that persevering: heart?’ Elsa 
longed to cure me. She succeeded in making me only a poor 
melancholy fellow dragging on my life. I often think of her—of the 
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noble courage, of the touching and sublime patience she displayed. 
If after so many years’ efforts the prejudices of the world have 
detached her from me, may she be not the less blessed.’ 


When he had finished his sad narrative, Professor Niemann 
rose and took out of a drawer of his secretary a carefully tied- 
up packet of letters. ‘Here,’ said he, ‘are her letters. I love to 
read over and over again these kind, dear pages, so full of advice 
and affectionate encouragement. I know by heart every stroke of 
her pen, every sign and accent; it is the sole recreation of my 
interminable evenings to rest my eyes on these lines that she 
traced. Alas! there will be no addition to their number.’ 

During the following days our poor friend grew worse. He felt 
winter coming on, and declared he had not courage to see snow 
again or hear the north wind sighing through the trees. How- 
ever, he was bent on completing his course of lectures, and wished 
to finish the brilliant study he had begun upon ‘ The Theory of 
Reminiscence’ of the Platonist school—-a study which had attracted 
to Heidelberg a large number of foreign students. 

He had to be carried away at the conclusion of the last lecture, 
and the dear master took to his bed never to leave it. 

The physicians were unable to make the diagnosis of his 
malady. Niemann was dying of an ill-defined affection—dying 
because he had no longer the strength to live. 

The most devoted care was bestowed upon him in vain. The 
sick man received it with gratitude, but with the bitter satisfaction 
of a man past hope, who knows that at iast the houris come to sleep, 
for ever to sleep. He never mentioned Elsa’s name, but daily, when 
the post-hour came round, he would lift himself in his bed and 
eagerly turn his eyes towards the door. But as soon as I had laid 
down the letters by his side, not one of which had come from the 
dreamed-of country, he would relapse into his usual exhausted state. 

On November 5 the doctors warned me that it would no doubt 
be his last day. The patient was hourly growing weaker. In the 
morning the Corporation delegated three members, chosen from 
among the pupils who had been most devoted to the master. 
They came in the name of all to take an eternal leave of him. 
As the young men quitted the room of the dying man, I was 
informed that a strange lady was earnestly asking to speak to me. 
I went to the hotel where the traveller awaited me. She was a 
woman of about thirty-six or thirty-eight years old, tall, very 
handsome, and of supreme distinction. She advanced nervously 
towards me, her deep-set eyes veiled by tears. 

* Monsieur,’ she said, ‘I have heard that Monsieur Niemann is 
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dangerously ill. Will you conduct me to him? I am an old 
friend of his. My name is Elsa de Leuze.’ 

A few moments after we crossed the threshold of the professor's 
small abode. I entered his chamber alone. At the sight of me 
Niemann painfully raised himself up. 

‘ Dear friend,’ I said, ‘ there is news from Italy!’ 

But the dying eyes searched for Elsa in the embrasure of the 
window where she had hidden. 

‘Thanks,’ murmured the Professor. ‘God is good tome. It is 
not news you bring. Elsa is come. Here she is. . . I am happy 
to see her once more.’ 

She ran to him, took his hand in hers, threw herself on the 
foot of the bed sobbing. 

Niemann seemed to recover strength. He spoke distinctly. 

‘I thank you. It pained me to go without telling you the 
gratitude I carry away with me in my heart. It was not your 
fault,’ he added with a sad smile, ‘if the task you undertook was 
superhuman.’ 

‘Franz!’ she implored, ‘ Franz, pardon me, I have been guilty. 
Life wove me round with its fétes and pleasures. The praise, 
the triumphs, the perfume of ball-room flowers intoxicated me, 
and I forgot my dear invalid, forgot my mission. I dared 
not write to you. . . Do you see? .. . . Weeks had passed, then 
months, then years. I feared to hear that without me you had 
not been able to bear life.’ 

Another sad smile passed over his face. 

The young woman understood the terrible significance of it. 
She made one more protest. . 

‘ No,’ she cried, ‘no, it is not all over: you will live, since here I 
am... . Can you die, Franz, when I am near you, when I am 
speaking to you, when as a sister I clasp your hand ?’ 

‘I will bring you to Eisheim Castle. There are still happy 
days in store. We'll spend them in the park, by the blue lake, 
and when winter comes you will come with me for a draught 
of Italian sunshine.’ 

The professor heard her with the indulgent air of a man listen- 
ing to a child’s reveries. 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ said he,‘ it is too late. It is the hour 
of rest.” Then, he looked at her with an unutterable expression 
of gratitude and affection, and, in a louder voice, said to her these 
words that were his last :— 

‘ Adieu, Elsa ; adieu, my dear friend !’ 


ALBERT BATAILLE, 
Translated by MRS, CORKRAN. 













































WM Pilgrimage to Atratford-upon-Avon. 


It was not without a certain sense of shame that I stood in the 
dreary Paddington Station and watched my misanthropic porter 
sticking a label for Stratford-upon-Avon on my portmanteau, 
How many shrines had I visited, how many pilgrimages made, 
before this pilgrimage to this shrine! I had stood upon the 
barren hillock on the Attic plain where the thick-haunting night- 
ingales of Sophocles had once sung to one another among the olive 
groves of Colonos. I had watched the evening sunlight dyeing 
with rosy red the sheer amphitheatre of rock which circles the still 
tarn of Vaucluse, in whose blue darkness Petrarch must so often 
have deemed that the eyes and hair of Laura were mirrored. I 
had lingered by the simple stone, in the shadow of the pyramid of 
Caius Sestius, which covers the ‘heart of hearts’ of Shelley, and 
walked thence the little way to the grave of Adonais. I had 
looked upon that river in Asia Minor beside which Homer is said 
to have wandered, by whose side Homer is said to sleep. I had 
sighed for Dante by the empty honours of his Florentine sepul- 
chre, had bowed no less reverently than Boccaccio before the tomb 
of Virgil at Parthenope, had trod almost in awe the streets of 
Weimar, the ‘dear little Saxon city where the great Goethe and 
the good Schiller lived and lie buried.’ From the desolation of 
Tophet I had looked upon the walls of the Holy City, for whose 
sake the poets of Israel plucked at their iron harp-strings. Poets’ 
graves and poets’ cities I had visited in many parts of the earth, 
had paid homage to mighty memories; yet here I was now, for 
the first time, setting out for the birthplace, the shelter, and the 
grave of a poet, not merely the greatest that England, the proud 
mother of poets, has borne, but the greatest poet the world has ever 
seen, and in all probability ever will see. I was drifting for the 
first time to perhaps the most interesting town, so far as associa- 
tion with a great name can make a town interesting, beneath the 
canopy of heaven, always excepting that one town which stands 
among the haunted hollows of the Syrian hills. And so I repeat 
I felt heartily ashamed of myself for allowing the last to be first 
and the first to be last in this manner, and I climbed into my 
catafalcic railway carriage and sank upon its chocolate-coloured 
seats with a sense of profound penitence and remorse, and full of 
a vague fear that now, even now, something might happen to stop 
or stay this visit of the eleventh hour, 
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Nothing, however, did happen. I accomplished without mis- 

take all the many changes that the traveller must endure who 
strikes from Paddington for Stratford-upon-Avon. I did not get 
left behind at Didcot, or get into a wrong train at Hatton, and 
find myself when too late on the way to Birmingham or among 
the potteries of Worcester. Out of the starlit darkness—I had 
left London at half-past two in the afternoon, and it was now 
eight—the train ran into a shadowy little station of flickering 
lights, and a hoarse voice sent a thrill of emotion through me as it 
shouted out ‘Stratford-upon-Avon.’ I had actually arrived. A 
few moments more and I was lumbering along the Stratford streets 
in a solemn old omnibus, the property of the Shakespeare Hotel, 
to whose hospitality I was about to entrust myself. And hos- 
pitably was I treated in that most genial of hostelries, Fond 
memory will cherish kindly thoughts of its old-fashioned stairways 
and pleasant rooms, called every one of them after some play of 
the poet whose name has named the inn—for I will not hail it 
by the modern term ‘hotel.’ My bedroom was the ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet, my sitting-room the ‘Hamlet’ room. Think of it, ye 
students of Shakespeare, to sit before a blazing fire and eat a 
hungry traveller’s dinner in a chamber consecrated to the memory of 
the melancholy prince, and then to go upstairs to sleep in a room 
where the only dreams should be of narrow Verona streets and the 
brawling factions of rival houses, and that immortal pair of star- 
crossed lovers, and the black silence of Capel’s monument. 

The morning came, such a morning as I would have chosen for 
myself had I been as much master of the elements as sea-tossed 
Ulysses was once for a season. Friends, of course, had told me 
before I went, and have told me since I came back, that the only 
time in which to see Stratford fitly is in the early spring, when 
bursting bud and burgeoning blossom lend to the soft Warwick- 
shire meadows and peaceful hedgeways and high roads a seeming 
as if the youth of the world had come back again. But, somehow, 
such a day would not have looked to me so perfect as the day 
which destiny gave me. A soft filmy mist lay like a delicate veil 
over the sky, subduing all the surface of the heavens to a gentle 
silver grey, and lending a slumberous charm to the quiet streets 
and old-fashioned houses as of some city seen in a dream. Is not 
this Sleepy Hollow rather than Stratford-upon-Avon? I asked 
myself as I stood in the High Street. If the very houses did not 
seem asleep, as their Westminster fellows did to Wordsworth, they 
certainly looked very drowsy, with the pleasant drowsiness of old 
people nodding softly before the welcome autumn fire. The very 
people who passed by, the citizens at their shep-doors, the labourers 
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‘is- with their latders, the women, the children, even the dogs, seemed 
ho to recognise the soporific influence of the atmosphere and to 
yet succumb to it with placid resignation. They seemed to glide by 
nd through the soft vaporous air like the inhabitants of some such 
ug : enchanted town as that in which the Beauty of the fairy tale and 
ad all her companions slept their enduring sleep, only here it seemed 
Ww as if the enchantment had not been turned on fully, or had, for 
a8 some mysterious cause or other, not taken its complete effect, and 
it only left its victims to live and move in an eternal condition of 
A semi-somnolence. Surely those fields outside the town can grow 
ts nothing but poppies; surely, too, the lotus is to be found among 
, the reaches of the Avon, named of old time Lethe. But I that 
» was not Stratford born, I that was a stranger to its fields and 
id stream of sleep, I might struggle successfully against the numbing 
ys spell. 
of One of the chief charms of Stratford is that it is not, in the 
it ordinary sense of the word, a show place. The guide, that ghoul- 
d like creation of modern civilisation and modern travel, the dark 
e Efreet who plagues the wanderer abroad, has, happily, no existence 
a | here in Shakespeare’s town. The visitor may go as he pleases 
of where he pleases ; no one will trouble him with importunate offers 
n to show this or to lead to that. Left thus delightfully to himself 
e the visitor is sure to do as I did, inquire the way to the house 
» | where Shakespeare was born, and make for it at once. It is only a 
few minutes’ walk—every place in Stratford is only a few minutes’ 
' walk from every other place—in a street winding away from the 
High Street. The house is recognised the moment it comes in 
2 | sight. Every one has seen pictures of the building, but recollec- 
j | tions of these pictures would be of little assistance were assistance 


needed in prompting the memory now, for all of them, all at least 
that I had seen, were executed in days when Shakespeare’s birthplace 
wore a very different appearance. The prints I was familiar with 
depicted a somewhat tumble-down, weather-worn edifice, one of a 
row of like tumble-down, weather-worn edifices, with the highway 
running up to its very walls, and having two boards thrust out 
from the front to meet at an angle and inform those going by in 
either direction that beneath that modest roof Shakespeare saw 
the light. The place has changed greatly since those days. The 
old houses that had been its neighbours and companions for 
generations, that had shouldered up against it and leaned on it 
through ever so many successions of the seasons, have all been 
bought, pulled down, and their fragments carted away. The risk of 
their fellowship was too great; a spark from the pipe of some 
honest cobbler, a match stil] smouldering as it droped from the 
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hands of the grocer’s girl, and Shakespeare’s birthplace might have 
been dispersed to the four winds as so much smoke and the ashes 
of so much charred wood and blackened masonry, So grocer’s 
shop and cobbler’s booth have vanished, and in their place a neat 
garden surrounds the house and a trim railing wards it off from 
the encroachment of the side walk. The house thus isolated from 
danger has been in some measure ‘ done up,’ spruced into wearing 
a certain whimsical air of juvenility at pains which might, perhaps, 
have been spared. The pair of projecting boards with their legend 
have disappeared, and the only visible assurance to the beholder 
that he is really standing before the place he has come to seek is 
a small placard at the side of the door, which informs the world 
that the ringing of a bell will summon a custodian who will show 
strangers the house for sixpence a head, with an extra sixpence 
for the curious who wish to see the museum. With a feeling 
something like awe I reach out my hand to the iron bell-pull and 
almost tremble as I hear the hoarse jangling I have made echoing 
its way within the haunted walls. There is a pause which seems 
unaccountably long, and leaves me time to reflect drearily that 
perhaps the house will not be open on this particular day of days 
because it is the Mayor’s birthday, or because it is shut on account 
of reparations, or any other of the hundred-and-one reasons which 
have thwarted the sightseer in his labours at home and abroad. 
However, footsteps approach, the sacred door swings back, and a 
neat demure old lady appears and invites me to enter. With 
beating heart I obey and cross the threshold; the door closes 
behind me; I am there at last. I remember how, on my first 
day in Athens, the companion who led me up the Acropolis turned 
to me as we touched the steps of the Parthenon and said, ‘ Put off 
your shoes, for the ground you tread is holy.’ The words came 
into my mind again and the wish to obey them, but I did not act 
upon the wish. It would have too much surprised the neat, 
dermure old lady, who was very volubly telling her well-worn 
tale of the house and its fortunes, She told it pleasantly and with 
evidently a sincere interest in and enthusiasm for her subject, but 
she must pardon me if I confess that I did not pay her much heed. 
Here, in this low room with its wooden beams that time has 
tempered almost to the hardness of porphyry, the child of the 
wool-stapler, whose name makes England the rival of Greece and 
Rome, was born. Let the irreverent laugh as they will, there is a 
sanctity about associations, a holiness or a wonder about the places 
where great men have lived, or fair women loved, plotted, and 
deceived, which is strong enough to defy the degradation of a 
thousand tourists and the exorcisms of a wilderness of guides. 
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In another room, in the room set apart a3 the museum I 
think, there is a parchment that was sent from Germany in honour 
of some Shakespeare celebration or other. In one corner there 
is a drawing of Shakespeare’s house, in the other that in which 
Goethe was born—the stately house with the prophetic emblem of 
the lyre over the door in Frankfort-on-the-Main. I was there once, 
years earlier, and the day of my visit chanced to be the birthday of 
the great German poet. The house was bright with nosegays of 
flowers sent reverently by the people of the town in honour of 
the festival of their famous citizen. I wonder whether on April 23, 
the date which tradition, unsupported by any record, places as the 
date of Shakespeare’s birth, the people of Stratford send posies to 
the house and lay offerings of country flowers upon its threshold. 

It is not my purpose to write a description of Shakespeare’s 
house or of the treasures of its museum, all the many precious 
things that Shakespeare’s self might have used or touched or seen. 
But the museum has one great want ; it lacks a copy of the famous 
First. Folio ; other editions, rare and valuable, it has and is proud 
of, but not this, the rarest. There are not very many copies of 
it in existence. Will the fortunate owner of one of these part with 
his priceless possession for the sake of completing the Stratford 
collection ? It would probably be at least as safe there as else- 
where, and certainly more appropriate. The fear of conflagration 
which led to the annihilation of the neighbouring dwellings forbids 
any fire to be made or light to be lit within the walls. The house 
is warmed by hot-water pipes, the water for which receives its 
temperature outside the building. No one lives init. The cus- 
todian dwells in a little cottage at the other side of the neat 
garden. 

The next thing to be seen is New Place, or rather what re- 
mains of it from the imbecile vindictiveness of that last-century 
clergyman who has succeeded in lending to his own base name a 
sort of infamous immortality. The antique fool who burnt the 
Ephesian temple did so in a wild determination to conquer his 
own nothingness and ensure himself remembrance. But the 
savage-tempered blockhead who disgraced the cloth of the Church 
of England by razing the abode of Shakespeare and felling the 
mulberry tree which the poet’s hand had planted, was animated 
by nothing higher than a mean desire to be freed from the impor- 
tunities of the curious. Only in the fierce amplitude of Oriental 
objurgation should that wretch’s epitaph be written. There is a 
tradition current in Stratford that after he had accomplished his 
unholy work he had to fly from the town by night in order to 
escape from the just anger of his outraged fellow-townspeople. 
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Who may not be pardoned for regretting that the pitiful rogue 
did so escape; that stout Stratford cudgels clutched in angry 
Stratford fingers had no chance of making acquaintance with his 
knave’s carease ; that he was not rolled in the Stratford mud and 
soused in the Stratford horse-pond? And if indeed the anger of 
his chastisers had sent him to dangle from some convenient tree, 
the forlorn hope of God’s battle would have had no loss in him. 
A volume with a likeness of his hangdog face is shown in the 
little collection of curiosities in the house that adjoins New Place, 
and invites the curses of visitors from the farthest ends of the 
earth. 

New Place is now a graceful garden, in which, here and there, 
some traces of the foundations and the like of the house where 
Shakespeare rested from his labours are carefully preserved. 
Behind this garden is a goodly stretch of grassy lawn surrounded by 
a path bordered by many trees. There is a mulberry tree in the 
middle which local enthusiasm, ever busy in the creation of myths, 
already begins to suggest rather than to assert was planted by 
Shakespeare’s hand. At the end of the garden is an effigy of 
Shakespeare which at one time adorned London with its presence. 
It is as sadly in want of repair as some of those statues of the 
Roman gods which Tertullian described so scornfuily, and its dingy 
decayed condition is in curious contrast with the precise trimness 
of the little park, for it almost deserves the name, in which it 
stands. However, the custodian of the gardens, an old woman 
again, more gossipy and less demure than her ally of the birth- 
place, cheers us with the assurance that the desolate-looking statue 
is to be repaired ; the order has, it seems, been actually given to 
the local stone-mason, who has however been too busy—how can 
any human being be too busy in Stratford ?—to fulfil the job as 
yet. I walk round the garden where Shakespeare, it is said, often 
played at bowls; I survey in the near distance that not too lovely 
building the Stratford Theatre, and feel no desire for closer acquaint- 
ance this time. As I return to the site of New Place the good 
dame who guides me insists on my eating unripe mulberries from 
a tree grown from aslip of the famous original. I sacrifice myself, 
consume them with assumed pleasure, and turn my steps in the 
direction of the church. Past the grammar-school site where the 
boy Shakespeare learnt those letters which he was afterwards to 
put together to such magic purpose, along a winding road, across 
a green churchyard and through a much-restored church, I stand 
at last by the grave. It is not always easy to feel the right 
emotions at the right time; nor is the individual who pumps 
them up to order, as it were, always the mot agreeable of travel- 
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ling companions. I remember the first time I stood, one glorious 
moonlight night, among the majestic pillars of Olympian Jove at 
Athens, that any inclination on my part to say the right sort of 
thing was chilled out of me by the cold inquiry of a chance com- 
panion, ‘Do you enthuse much ?—I don’t myself.’ I hope I may 
not be thought to be ‘enthusing,’ or merely saying the right sort 
of thing, if I admit that I did feel a sense of awe as I stood by the 
slab with its pathetic imprecation, and looked up at the simple 
and somewhat grotesque effigy of the poet :— 


Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he who moves my bones. 


He must be bold indeed who in the face of that prayer and that 
imprecation would dare to wrench away the stone from that grave 
in order to note the length of Shakespeare’s head, or lured by 
hope of learning something strange about the authorship of the 
plays. Did not Delia Bacon, who first bewildered the world with 
her theory that Lord Bacon wrote what Shakespeare fathered—did 
not she dream of prying into the secrets which she believed that 
the tomb with the terror of its graven curse concealed? Was she 
not found one night, poor fanciful woman, by the village sexton, 
cowering with dim lantern beside the stone, as if preparing with 
feeble feminine fingers to attempt its sanctity? These things we 
think of as we pass out again into the free air; inside the church 
no thought of the Baconian theory disturbs simple reverence for 
the grave of the loftiest poet. I am no furious opponent of the 
3aconian theory. I admit that there is much to be said for it; 
that it is not merely the ridiculous dream of the crackbrained ; that 
the evidence in its favour is ingenious and surprising. But I 
would much, very much rather it were not true, here above all, 
while breathing the soft Stratford air and walking along the 
winding road which leads now, as it led of old, across the fields and 
meadows to the cottage of Ann Hathaway. Time, whose hand 
has not dealt untenderly with Stratford, has here fallen with its 
softest touches. The sky still canopies the wide green stretches, 
the pleasant hedges, and the rural path that were familiar to the 
boy Shakespeare hastening to his lover. Nothing here can have 
altered much, for fields and meadows are practically changeless 
save for the gentle changes of the seasons. On reaching the 
village indeed we step forward a little into modern life, only to 
step back again into the past as we pause before Ann Hathaway’s 
cottage and enter its rustic door. 

Here another old woman awaits us. They are delightful old 
bodies, these venerable Stratford women, with their pride in the 
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place and its traditions, and him whom they speak of with a 
curious air of personal affection and almost of acquaintance as 
‘the poet.’ The goody of that Hathaway cottage claims kinship 
with the family of Shakespeare’s wife. She displays with pride 
old oaken bedsteads that antiquaries would be rejoiced to buy, 
and bec-linen worked and adorned with exceeding care by the 
fingers of a generation that still found time to make common 
things leautiful. Such bed-linen was the pride of its possessors, 
carefully kept for marriage nights and for solemnly laying out 
the dead. There is a curious charm about the daintily worked 
material that has veiled so many simple loves and shrouded so 
many simple sorrows, and still endures; strong of texture, finely 
worked, scarcely less white than when the last stitches were given 
to it long ago. Of course we sit on the settle by the chimney 
corner where William wooed Ann; of course we write our names 
in the book which the old woman produces—there are books 
always in all these places—and in which she points with pride to 
faded signatures of famous men, dead most of them: Dickens, 
Longfellow, and many another. Most of the names written in 
these books: are American. From every State, from every town, 
come pilgrims from across the Atlantic, eager to stand upon the 
hallowed Stratford earth, which seems more sacred to them than 
to the countrymen of Shakespeare. 

There is little more to see in Stratford. Charlcote, the home 
of the Lucys, lies yonder a few miles off, but inexorable necessity 
will not permit a visit there this time. May the time of my 
next visit come soon and last longer is my fervent hope, as I leave 
behind me the sweetest and the most sacred of English towns. I 
have been in many famous places, and have wandered to many 
distant shrines, but never to any spot which I have left with so 
warm a sense of reverence and affection as the quiet little War- 


wickshire town which contains the place of birth, the place of 


death, and the place of sleep of Shakespeare. 


JUSTIN H. M‘CARTHY. 
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Co May. 


i 
Sweet as the month whose name you bear, 
Sweet maiden with the frank free air, 


The merry eyes and wavy hair, 
The ripple of whose laughter were 


A certain anodyne for care ; 

; 

| zE, 

| Whatever Mid-May’s breath could spare 


Of most delicious, balmy air, 

Fann’d you before you were aware 

Of all the sister months that share 

With the sweet month whose name you bear. 


Til, 
When gentle April’s showers prepare 
For the sweet month whose name you bear, 
, 4 And all the fresh and balmy air 
Is scented with the fragrance rare 
Of Spring’s abundant blossoms fair ; 


IV. 
When throstle clear and mavis rare, 
And lark that soars in upper air, 
, And nightingale bevond compare, 
Fill earth with music everywhere 
In that sweet month whose name you bear ; 


f When lusty June becomes the heir 
' Of that sweet month whose name you bear,— 
' May Spring and Summer, as they wear, 
Pour in your lap their sweets most rare, 
a As month by month you grow more fair. 
vI. 


Of sorrow all must have a share, 

To sorrow each of us is heir ; 

But be it long ere Time and Care 

Shall steal your bloom or blanch your hair, 
Sweet as the month whose name you bear. 


Vil, 
If fondest hopes and wishes were 
Not bubbles bursting into air, 
Oh, mine should shield from every suare, 
And keep you pure, and chaste, and fair, 
Like the sweet month whose name you bear. 





RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD 
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‘The Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DEBT.’ 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green, 


Cuarrer I, 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?’—Here and Leander. 


‘1 pea your pardon.’ The girl he addressed was, he thought, 
gathering water-cress, for sale or for supper. She was standing 
midway in the stream, with the water much above her naked 
ankles, her dress drawn up half-way to her knees with one hand, 
while the other was in the very act of being stretched out to reach 
something. Startled exceedingly at the sound of his apology, she 
dropped her dress into the water, shot up from her stooping pos- 
ture, straight as the rush at her naked foot, and turned to him the 
loveliest face he had ever seen, for a moment. Only for a moment. 
Next moment she turned it round again to hide her confusion, her 
blush, herself. 

‘I really beg your pardon,’ he stammered, in almost as much 
confusion as he had caused. But shame and shyness held her 
dumb still. What was he to do? He was an English tourist 
travelling in the wild west of Ireland at a disturbed time and in a 
disturbed district. He had been snipe-shooting, but had lost his 
native guide and gillie, who had disappeared most mysteriously. 
(In truth, Mick Molony, hearing ‘the Peelers’ were on his track, 
ducked under ina moment.) And here he was, with night closing 
in, lost in a region so trackless and desolate that this young girl 
was the only creature he had seen or was likely to see for hours. 
He looked round anxiously for the house or the smoke of the house 
from which this naiad had come, but there was no sign of such in 
sight. He must do violence to his own modesty and hers or be 
benighted. ‘Iam quite ashamed to have startled and disturbed 
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you, but I’ve lost my way, and I thought, perhaps, you might be 
so kind as to direct me into the road to Shawnkill, taking his hat 
off to her back. 

‘ Shawnkill ?’ in a soft and plaintive voice which harmonised 
with the tender autumn twilight. ‘ Youmust—you must—’ here 
her voice shook with suppressed laughter. The ludicrousness of 
carrying on a polite conversation, standing in a stream half-way 
up to her knees, and with her back turned doggedly to her inter- 
locutor, struck her suddenly and shook her with laughter, which 
she could all the less control because of her nervousness. 

*I must-—?’ after waiting in perplexed suspense for a half- 
minute. His matter-of-fact tone brought her to in a moment. 

‘If you will go along down the stream till you come to a 
wooden bridge and wait there for a few minutes, I'll send some one 
to show you the way.’ 

‘Thank you very much. I hope you will forgive my intrusion 
and the trouble you are so kind as to take for me. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night.’ She waited for a minute, then peeped round 
to see if he was well out of the way, and then stooping picked up 
the poor dead bird she had thought to save. It seemed in the 
twilight through the motion of the current to be alive and strug- 
gling ; but it had dropped“dead into the water and been carried 
down the stream to this spot, where it was whirled round in an 
eddy, which gave it in the dimness the appearance of battling for 
life. Then she got back to bank, dried her feet in her pockethand- 
kerchief, put on her stockings and boots (now and then interrupt- 
ing that operation to laugh—blushing—a sweet silvery laugh), 
leaped up, ran along the stream till she came to a great stone 
wall, which she climbed with the agility of a squirrel, though 
embarrassed by the dead bird in her hand. Perching for breath 
on the top of the wall, she saw lying in wait for her below her 
benighted friend. It was not in human nature to forego another 
glimpse of such a face in order to spare it a blush; therefore our 
tourist friend had retired only far enough to be out of sight of 
her. toilet and had waited here for her with a nervous eagerness 
which surprised himself. Taking off his hat and keeping it off 
while he spoke, to express thereby the depth at once of his con- 
trition and of his admiration, he said : ‘ Will you pardon me once 
more, but I was so confused at having startled you that I wasn’t 
quite sure whether you said the bridge was down the stream or wp 
the stream,’ though he had just followed the stream for three 
miles without encountering such a bridge. 

‘ Down,’ shyly abashed again, for wasn’t this climbing almost 
as improper as wading ? 
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‘Let me help you down,’ laying his gun in the grass to hold 
out both his hands. 

‘Thank you; I think I can manage.’ However, as he per- 
sisted in holding his hands out, and as the acceptance of his help 
seemed a less evil than an ungraceful scramble or a hoydenish leap 
down, she resigned herself to his assistance. She leaped lightly 
down, taking but one of his hands, which led him to notice the 
drenched bird in the other. 

‘ You were trying to save it ?’ 

‘Yes; but it was dead already, I think—shot,’ with an indig- 
nant glance at the gun at her feet. Miss Norah Wyndham had 
extraordinarily strong views upon the subject of cruelty to animals, 
and—of all animals—to birds; so strong that her idolising father 
had always to poach his own preserves furtively and feloniously. 

‘It was I shot it, I’m afraid,’ stooping to pick up his gun. 
She was silent. ‘ You think it cruel?’ he continued, after a pause 
as he walked along by her side. 

‘They are so harmless, and so happy; you take so much from 
them for what is so little to you; you couldn’t do it, if you thought 
about it,’ impetuously, carried completely out of herself and her 
shyness by a sudden rush of feeling. 

‘I couldn’t have done it if I had known what yow would think 
about it,’ he said, looking remorsefully at the dead bird. She 
relapsed into silence, disgusted at once with her own seriousness 
and his flippancy. Yet he was so far from intending to be flippant 
that he was speaking out of an admiration of her beauty, raised 
to infatuation pitch at sight of it lit up by this enthusiasm of 
humanity. ‘I’m afraid I’ve offended you,’ he said abjectly, noting 
the cloud in her face. 

‘Oh no, I deserve to be laughed at.’ 

‘Laughed at! I was not laughing at you; I wasn’t, indeed. 
How could you think so?’ 

* Because I deserved it, I suppose. But I never can help feel- 
ing sorry for birds; they seem so to enjoy the little life you take 
from them for—for so little’—looking pitifully on the poor little 
thing in her hand. The girl was so taken out of herself by her 
strong feeling on this subject that her shyness—which is of course 
but the shadow of self-consciousness—disappeared, and he could 
see now fairly for the first time her liquid brown eyes looking up 
into his, intent and appealing. If ever a man fell in love at first 
sight he did—pace Kit Marlowe, we doubt it’s being done often; 
but the thing happened to Mr. Reid Summers. 

Yet he was the last man and in the last mood for the plunge. 
He was not sentimental in the least, and he was tired, out of 
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temper, and hungry, at the moment of their meeting. On the 
other hand, the time and scene—the eerie twilight and loneliness 
—were propitious to the plunge; and certainly, and above all the 
beauty, not only of the girl’s face, but of its expression, made the 
thing explicable—inevitable. For a beautiful expression addresses 
another and a higher sense than mere beauty of feature; adds to 
beauty of feature what the scent adds to the rose, a different charm 
appealing to a different sense and doubling our enchantment. 
Now the expression in Norah’s face at this moment—her absorp- 
tion in the cause she had at heart pushing shyness aside like a 
veil to plead for pity through the shining eyes, and through a 
voice soft and plaintive as moonlight—was irresistible. Mr. Sum- 
mers felt its power to the full, though he certainly expressed his 
feeling rather tamely. 

‘You make me wish so much I hadn’t shot it ; yet, if I hadn’t, 
I shouldn’t have been taught to wish it.’ 

This word ‘taught’ grated somehow upon Norah, and recalled 
her at once to herself, to her self-consciousness, and to her con- 
sciousness of being ridiculous. In this matter of ridicule she was 
very keenly sensible and sensitive, and she now fancied she had 
been, and had seemed to him, silly. He was laughing at her, or, 
at best, humouring her like a child. So her shyness came back 
upon her in a full tide of crimson, flooding her face and forehead 
to the roots of her hair. Thus there was again silence, which he 
broke at last in the tamest way. 

‘I’m afraid ’'m taking you out of your way.’ 

‘No; I’m just at home, thank you.’ 

Then I’ve been trespassing on your grounds ?’ 

Reassured by the respectfulness of his manner, she regained her 
courage. 

‘You couldn’t trespass very far in them,’ she said with a 
laugh that had in it a slight ring of bitterness ; ‘and you're just 
out of them now, anyhow. Here’s the bridge. Do you see that 
path across the field there?’ pointing it out. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That will take you by a short cut to the highroad, and when 
you reach it you turn to the right. Do you know how far off 
Shawnkill is ?’ she interrupted herself to ask, with a sudden sense 
of sympathy with him for the task he had set himself. 

‘I’ve not the least idea.’ 

‘ It’s nine Irish miles off.’ 

‘Oh,’ in a tone of profound disappointment. ‘Is there no 
place near where I could get a horse and trap ?’ 

Norah was silent for a minute, as though considering the 
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question ; then she said, ‘ Would you mind waiting here for a few 
minutes ?’ 

‘But you will come back?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘TI, or some one.’ 

‘I—I wanted merely to thank you,’ he stammered. ‘ And, 
perhaps, you would permit me to call some time and apologise 
and explain to your father 

‘But there is nothing to thank for,’ she said, amazed more 
even by the disproportionate depth of gratitude expressed in his 
manner than that conveyed by his words; ‘ and I was just going for 
my father.’ She was gone before he could think of anything else 
to say to secure her return. 

Norah sped, swift as a fawn, through the bracken and brush- 
wood to a broken fence, which she crossed into a grass-grown 
avenue leading to a house in keeping with its surroundings. 
Making through the hall for the second room on the right, she 
came upon her father. No sooner did he see her, breathless, with 
the dead bird in her hand, than he broke out into a most suspicious 
exculpation of himself. ‘Now, my dear’ in the richest and raciest 
brogue. ‘Now, my dear, ’pon my word and honour it wasn’t me. 
I haven’t touched a trigger—sure it’s drowned it is : 

‘I know, father, it wasn’t you. It was a gentleman, an 
English tourist, who has lost his way, and I want you to go to 
him P 

‘Ah, now, sure he knows no better, my dear. Those English- 
men are brought up to think no more of shooting a snipe than we 
think of shooting an agent! It’s all the way you’re brought up. 
If he'd been brought up, like me, by you, my dear, he’d know the 
difference—he would so’—-for Miss Norah didn’t by any means 
get the best of it always in her battles with her father. 

‘ Now, father, she said, laying down the bird to take and 
shake him by both lappels of his rusty old coat. ‘ Now, father, will 
you listen? I don’t want you to call him out and shoot him fcr 
shooting the bird ° 

‘Well, then, I won’t, my dear-- there—I won’t, since you ask 
me not.’ 

‘ Will you listen ?’ with another impatient shake of the lappels, 
by which she then drew down his face for a kiss. £ He has lost 
his guide and lost his way and wants to walk to Shawnkill 
to-night, and it isn’t a road, you know, for a stranger to walk 
alone at night in these times.’ 

‘Then why on earth didn’t you ask him to stay here?’ in a 
tone of utter amazement ; for in all Ireland, and that is to say in 
all the world, there was no more hospitable man. 
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‘It’s such a poor place, father,’ with a saddened face and eyes 
downcast ; and, indeed, it was this only Norah was considering 
when she stood meditating a moment on the bridge. 

‘It isn’t much of a place, Norah, my darling,’ kissing her with 
exceeding tenderness, for his heart ached with remorse for having 
made it so unworthy a home for her. ‘ But what are we to do?’ 
as though no possible alternative to taking the stranger in 
presented itself to his mind—and indeed none did. 

‘I thought, perhaps, that Mick might drive him there.’ 

‘So he might to-morrow, my dear; but it wouldn’t be right 
to send him, or Mick either, that road to-night. We must put 
our pride in our pockets, when it’s all we have to put there "—with 
a sigh. 

‘Well: he’s on the bridge, father, if you’ll slip down and ask 
him in.’ 

‘ What’s his name, dear ?’ 

‘Oh, how do I know?’ as though this was a preposterous 
question to ask her. 

‘Get a bit of supper ready, Norah—There’s the lobster—faith, 
he’s in luck with the lobster—and the bit of cold beef. It’s a 
supper for a king. And Norah dear, you’d better run and tell 
your mother at once, for she'll take a deal more dressing than the 
salad.” And so she did. Mrs. Wyndham was a Barry of Castle 
Barry—a fact she never forgot or allowed you to forget—and her 
regal lineage had its duties as well as its rights; and of all these 
duties the chief was—extravagance. She must uphold the dignity 
of her family at all costs of debt, duns, and discomfort. This was 
a sore subject between her and her daughter; for Norah, who had 
a mind of her own, would protest practically against the extrava- 
gance and the degradation of debt it involved, by dressing with a 
Quakerish simplicity and neatness. For this and other reasons 
Mrs. Wyndham regarded Norah with the indifference due to one 
who didn’t seem to have a drop of the real old Barry blood in her 
body. Indeed, sometimes Norah seemed to her as uncanny and 
‘unkind’ (in the sense of kin) as her duckling on the water must 
seem tothe bewildered hen. Howbeit her father worshipped Norah. 

Norah hastened with the news to her mother, whom she found 
sitting as usual in listless state in an armchair in the drawing- 
room. She never did anything but dress and undress herself, or 
read anything but the Peerage, and might well have been what 
she set up to be, a great lady, for all the use she was in the world. 
On Norah’s entrance she exclaimed :— 

‘Where have you been, Norah?’ for her quick eye for dress 
was attracted at once to the girl’s drenched skirt and muddy 
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boots. Norah in her impulsiveness had at first stepped into the 
stream in her boots, and it was only on second thoughts that she 
had taken them off. 

‘In the water. But, mother, there’s a gentleman coming to 
stay the night.’ 

‘A gentleman! Who is he?’ 

*He’s an English tourist who has got lost. He asked me to 
show him the way to Shawnkill, but father thinks it’s not safe for 
him to go on to-night.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that an English gentleman came upon 
a child of mine in that trim—in that skirt—in those boots ?’ 

‘No, mother, I hadn’t any boots on, or stockings, and my skirt 
was tucked up to my knees,’ laughing, but blushing deeply, too, 
at the remembrance. 

Mrs. Wyndham, who had risen to proceed to a state toilet, 
sank back into her chair speechless, or speaking only through the 
uplifting of both her shocked hands to her shoulders. 

‘I’m very sorry, mother; but I was trying to save a bird from 
drowning.’ 

‘There’s but one thing for it now,’ pronounced Mrs. Wyndham, 
after she had so far recovered herself as to be able to speak 
with calmness of this desperate state of affairs. ‘There’s but one 
thing for it now. There will be no need for you to appear while 
he stays, and then he’ll not know who you are.’ 

‘I might come in as the maid, now and then,’ smiling at the 
thought of the part of Miss Hardcastle. 

‘You might. do nothing of the sort; you’ve lowered yourself 
and us quite enough already,’ retorted her mother tartly, thinking 
that Norah was making much too light © a bad business. 

‘I must act the cook in the kitchen anyway, mother; for 
there’s a lobster salad to dress, and not much time to do it.’ 

The mention of dressing restored Mrs. Wyndham completely 
to herself. Even if this English tourist should suspect Norah to 
be a poor relation, the family character might yet he retrieved by 
the toilet and tone of a true scion of the House of Barry. With 
this hope in her heart, she hurried to her room, bent upon giving 
the stranger a becoming welcome. But her hospitality differed in 
kind from that of her husband. It was hospitality selfish as that 
of all people who live in sparsely inhabited countries, to whom a 
stranger is a godsend as a novelty and as an Aladdin-like barterer 
of some new thing for their old and worn-out stories, And over 
and above this a visitor was to Mrs. Wyndham all that a public is 
to author, actor, and painter. 
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MRS. WYNDHAM'S REVENGE, 


CITAPTER 


‘Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace— 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.’—Ben Jonson. 

On the whole, Norah was less aggrieved than relieved by the 
prohibition to appear during the visitor’s stay. Her mother’s 
speechless horror—even when all due discount was taken off it as 
her mother’s—made this thing she had done (or rather been seen 
to do) seem to her tenfold more improper than she had thought 
it. And there was, besides, the other shame of her lecture to this 
Englishman, which seemed sillier to her now than it did at the 
moment of its escaping her. For a shame of this kind, like a 
wound got in hot blood, always smarts more afterwards. 

Therefore, when her father, leaving his guest for a moment in 
order to hurry forward supper, came to her into the pantry (where 
she was making the salad), she said— 

‘I’m not going in, father.’ 

‘Not!’ 

‘Ah, look at the pickle I’m in,’ pointing to her skirt and 
boots. 

‘He'll not get farther than your face, my dear,’ kissing it ; for 
even Mr. Summers couldn’t think more of her beauty than her 
father. ‘ Besides, it isn’t an hour you'll be taking to change your 
dress.’ 

‘But it isn’t that either—I’ve done such a dreadful thing, 
shyly nestling her head against her father’s chest. 

‘What mischief have you got into now, Mousey?’ playfully, 
but with concern in his tone, too, for he feared her scrape had to 
do with her mother. 

Then she told him the plight in which their guest had sur- 
prised her. 

‘ Ah, then, is that all ?’ 

‘You don’t think it so shocking, father?’ infinitely relieved. 

‘ All the shame there’s in it is to them that think it a shame.’ 

‘But mother’s so shocked about it.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

A volume could not express his hen-pecked state better than 
the hopeless tone of this exclamation. 

‘ She thinks I’d better keep out of his way while he stays.’ 
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‘Faith, then, he'll not stay long,’ decisively, certain that the 
combined effect of Norah’s absence and her mother’s presence 
would be the flight of their guest at dawn. 

‘Not if you treaf him like this, father. Now go back and 
entertain him, and I shall send in supper in ten minutes.’ 

Instead, however, of returning at once to his guest, Miles 
Wyndham sought his wife in the weak hope of having the ban upon 
Norah removed. He might have known, if the experience of 
twenty years was worth anything, that a remonstrance from him 
on any subject, but especially upon the subject of Norah, had the 
effect upon his wife of pressure upon an arch—which only consoli- 
dates what it seeks to break down. But the poor man went on 
this forlorn hope because there was no other hope to go upon. 
He found his wife hesitating between three gorgeous costumes. 

‘You're not in earnest about Norah, Bridget ?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘That she’s not to show herself while he stays ?’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Miles Wyndham, that your daughter 
has so little modesty as to wish to show herself? Do you know 
where he found her? up to her naked knees in the river !’ 

She called always the stream ‘the river;’ the pond ‘the 
lake ;’ the few acres left them ‘ the demesne ;’ and the house ‘ the 
Hall.’ 

‘Sure she’s only a child, my dear.’ 

‘A child! eighteen next March. A child, indeed !’ 

* Well, child or no child, there was no harm in it.’ 

‘No harm in parading about in a semi-nude state! My com- 
fort is he must have taken her for the kitchen-maid.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? You wish her to be thought a servant,’ 
his heart hot within him. 

‘I don’t wish any one caught so disgracing herself to be 
thought a child of mine.’ 

‘Very well, my dear, very well. Let him take her for a 
kitechen-maid, if you like: only, pray don’t put these kitchen- 
maid ideas of yours into her head.’ 

Having let fly this Parthian shaft, which only anger at white 
heat could have nerved him to shoot, he fled—hastening back 
with a clouded brow to his guest. 

Meanwhile his guest, in his absence, was happy in the hope of 
the entrance at any moment of his naiad. He watched the door 
with a nervous expectancy, and listened with a beating heart to 
every sound ; and when the door at last did open, but only to re- 
admit Mr. Wyndham, he was quite as heart-sick as his host, and 
for the same cause. Then came supper; and lastly Mrs. Wyndham, 
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apparelled as became a lily of the field, who had never toiled 
or spun, in a greater glory than Solomon’s—but no Norah. They 
sat down to the humble meal—of which Mrs. Wyndham spoke 
as if it had- been a banquet of a dozen courses—and still no 
naiad. Mr. Summers, though savagely hungry a short time since, 
could hardly eat anything. At last he said,‘I hope the young 
lady, who was so kind as to guide me—your daughter, I think ?’ 
turning to Mrs. Wyndham. 

‘Oh dear, no,’ interrupted Mr. Wyndham, savagely sarcastic. 
‘No relation of Mrs. Wyndham’s; none whatever.’ 

‘I really beg your pardon,’ fancying from his host’s tone that 
he had given somehow offence. ‘I thought she spoke of you as 
her father. But if she is no relation I may be allowed to express 
not only my gratitude but my admiration. I never saw so beauti- 
ful and so—so charming a girl’—the panegyric escaping from 
him, like steam at high pressure from a valve beyond the driver’s 
control. Mr. Wyndham, though ashamed of having trapped his 
guest unintentionally into such praise of his daughter, was raised 
at once into a seventh heaven of good humour by the eulogy and 
with the eulogist. 

The girl to be taken for a kitchen-maid! Miles darted a 
glance of triumph at Bridget, who, however, received the charge 
with the fixed, cold steel bayonet of an eye biding its time for a 
certain and sanguinary revenge. She simply and severely ignored 
this parenthesis in the conversation to return to the topic of the 
glories of Castle Barry. Mr. Summers, having been thus effec- 
tively warned off the subject of his naiad as mysteriously offensive 
to his hostess, was in no mood for attending to the account of the 
amount of game on the Castle Barry estates, with which she would 
vex his dull ear. Seeing that his unhappy guest was being bored 
to death, the hospitable Miles proposed an adjournment to his 
smoking-room—though he knew well that this also would go to | 
his account. But he was reckless now. He was too hopelessly in 
debt for a pound or so more to matter much—the unfortunate 
principle on which poor Miles had gone for years. 

Therefore he dashed gallantly in and towed his helpless guest 
out of fire, carrying him off from under the very guns of the 
infuriated foe. 

Mr. Summers was relieved to bid Mrs. Wyndham good night, 
and to enjoy the solace of a cigar; but he was done up, and out of 
spirits, as now in despair of the reappearance of his naiad ; there- 
fore he soon pleaded fatigue as an excuse for retiring to his room 
to indulge in the luxury of solitude. Miles showed him to his 
room and bid him good-night, and was returning to the smoking- 
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den, when he bethought him of Norah. He daren’t go to bed till 
he was sure that the wife of his bosom was sound asleep; and to 
sit up for an hour with nothing to distract his thoughts from his 
troubles and difficulties was too dismal; therefore he bethought 
him of Norah. Stealing guiltily to her door—for it was opposite 
that of her mother’s—he knocked gently and whispered softly 
through the keyhole—‘ Norah, my dear.’ 

‘ Yes, father,’ running to open the door and to show herself, 
only so far advanced towards bed as to have her hair down—a 
rippling stream of soft, brown hair, widening as it flowed, till it 
reached far below the waist. 

‘Whisht, my dear!’ pointing to her mother’s door. ‘ You're 
not sleepy, are you?’ 

‘Not a bit.’ 

‘You might slip down for a chat, now the ogre’s off to bed, 
pointing to Mr. Summers’s room. 

‘Just half a minute to knot my hair up,’ she whispered back 
gleefully. 

‘Ah, it will do very well as it is, thinking she looked lovelier 
than ever in this dishevelled state—as she did. So he put hisarm 
about her, and they stole down together to his smoking-den. 
When he had shut the door he put his hand under her chin and 
lifted up her face towards his, with the compliment his guest paid 
her in his thoughts. ‘ Faith, it’s little wonder we shamed to own 
you when he asked about you.’ 

‘Did he ?’ with a naive and childlike eagerness. ‘ What did 
you say? That I was sent to bed in disgrace ?’ 

‘He only wanted to know who you were. He imagined you 
were some relation of your mother’s; and, when I set him right 
about that, he said that, as you were not related to us, he might 
say, without fear of offence, what he thought of you.’ 

‘ What ?’ with a breathless interest. 

Her father shook his head. 

‘Do, do, po tell me, father. Did he think I was—I was— 
what mother thought ?’ blushing painfully. 

‘My darling!’ kissing her burning cheek, ‘he thought you 
were what your father thinks you. There; will that do? Tl 
not tell you what he said, because then there’d be no standing you 
at all at all.’ 

She put both her arms round her father’s neck to reward him 
with a kiss for the relief from the torment of that conscience of 
the mind—a sense of shame. While they were in this attitude 
the door opened and Mr. Reid Summers entered, or, rather, would 
have entered, if he hadn’t been rooted by the spectacle to the 
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spot. Under the pretence of borrowing a watch-key, he had 
come back to find out before he slept—or could sleep—who this 
mysterious Undine was; and here he faces her clinging about his 
host’s neck, looking more Undine-like than ever with this full 
flood of hair streaming down her back. 

‘[—I beg your pardon,’ he stammered, confused and even con- 
founded—while Norah’s first instinct was, of course, the feminine 
one, to get her hair together and clump it up anyhow. 

‘Come in, come in,’ cried Miles cheerily; and then, thinking 
‘the cat’s out of the bag now, anyhow,’ he added, ‘my daugiter’s 
just slipped down for a chat.’ 

‘Your daughter? I thought——’ pausing here in complete 
bewilderment. 

‘It was only a silly jest of mine at supper,’ explained Miles 
desperately, a sarcastic allusion to a few words I had had with 
Mrs. Wyndham just before. I’m sorry I misled you, and ought to 
have explained at once; but, faith, the whole thing had got into 
such a tangle that I didn’t know where to begin.’ The thing to 
Mr. Summers’s mind’s eye was still in a tangle, hardly less hopeless 
for his holding one end of the thread—the relationship of Undine 
to his host. But we need hardly say that his mind’s eye glanced off 
this tangle ina moment to the one absorbing question of the present 
-~* Would she vanish once more ?’ 

‘I hope Miss Wyndham will pardon my intrusion,’ he said, in 
the most deprecating tone and in a voice so subdued as to suggest 
that he feared the mere raising of it might frighten her, like some 
shy bird, away. ‘I came back just fora moment or two, Mr. 
Wyndham, to ask your advice about—about something. Pray, 
pray don’t go,’ imploringly to Norah, who had taken her father’s 
hand to bid him good-night. 

‘My dear, you needn't go yet. Sit down, Mr. Summers, and 
have another cigar, I can recommend these.’ Smoke in her pre- 
sence! Saturate with the fumes of tobacco all that wealth and 
glory of hair! The suggestion was profanity. Nevertheless her 
father, serenely unconscious of the brutality he was committing, 
lit and puffed his cigar right over her head. Mr. Summers, having 
protested for himself that smoking was the last thing he cared for 
at that moment, added as a hint to her profane parent :— 

‘Don’t you dislike it, Miss Wyndham ?’ 

‘Oh no, thank you,’ eagerly, fearing that politeness restrained 
him from the indulgence. ‘I like it—at least in this room; it 
smells so of it,’ pointing this paradox with a mouwe at her father. 

‘Then you don’t like the smell of it ?’ as anxiously as though 
the answer was of supreme importance. 
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‘ Not when it’s stale, I mean. Even flowers aren’t sweet when 
they’re dead.’ 

‘She means that a fresh whiff or two is like a B. and S. in the 
morning to a drunkard; it freshens him up a bit for the time if 
he’s the worse for it afterwards. You see now how it was I got 
into the way of smoking, Mr. Summers, just to please her because 
she can’t stand the smell of stale tobacco.’ But this humorous 
inversion tickled himself more than it did the comparatively 
stolid Englishman, who, besides, was absorbed in his admiration of 
Norah. 

‘It clings to the hair so,’ he said with his eyes riveted on her 
coronet of hair, looking all the more imposing from being but 
loosely and hurriedly ‘ put up.’ 

‘So it does,’ said Miles, pulling his grizzled beard, as though 
it was for this Mr. Summers was concerned. ‘ And talking of 
hares now,’ he hurried eagerly on to say, with the view of giving 
his guest a hint to be silent in Norah’s presence about the shoot~ 
ing expedition for to-morrow they had just arranged together. 
‘And talking of hares now, I’m sorry, as I said, that I can’t go 
with you to shoot to-morrow——’ 

‘ Why, I thought you said you’ began his bewildered guest. 

‘That I would send some one with you who knows every inch 
of the ground? So I will; but I never now touch a trigger my- 
self. My daughter here got some idea into her head that it was 
cruel, and she led me such a life about it that, faith, I had to give 
it up at last ;’ and here Mr. Summers was helped by two most signi- 
ficant winks to an understanding of the hint given nim. Its 
immediate effect, however, was of course to turn back his atten- 
tion to Norah. 

‘IT was thinking over what you said about the cruelty of sport,’ 
he began, in the reverential manner of a disciple at the feet of his 
master. 

‘What! she’s been lecturing you, too, has she?’ exclaimed 
Miles in high delight to hear of a fellow-sufferer, at the same time 
smoothing her hair with a caressing touch which expressed his 
pride and tenderness better than words. 

* It was very silly of me,’ she said, covered with confusion, with 
eyes lowered to a ridge she was nervously making and unmaking in 
her dress, ‘ but I got into the way of talking about it to my father.’ 

‘I’m sure you will believe me serious in thanking you for talk- 
ing about it to me in the way you did.’ 

Seeing her still confused, however, he relieved her of something 
of her embarrassment by turning to address her father. 

‘ Miss Wyndham was saying that birds seem so happy that it 
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was a pity to take a life which was so much to them and so little 
tous. And I was thinking afterwards,’ he added, with an unmis- 
takable earnestness, which did more for him with Norah than any 
other kind of flattery could have done—‘ I was thinking after- 
wards that as this life is all they have, while we are, I suppose, for 
ever, it was like the rich man with exceeding many flocks and 
herds taking away, for an hour’s entertainment, the one, single, 
little ewe lamb which was all in all to the poor man.’ 

Norah looked her relief, gratitude, and gratification through 
her great shining eyes. What she had said must have seemed to 
him anything but silly if he had thought over it afterwards and to 
this purpose. 

Miles, on the other hand, delighted to have a man to fight this 
question out with, broke in impetuously— 

‘ Ah, nonsense—I beg your pardon, but there’s nothing in it at 
all. Sure you know they wouldn’t get the little they have of this 
little life you talk about if we didn’t breed ’em for sport. It’s half 
a loaf or no bread with them, and if you asked themselves they’d 
not choose no bread, ’m thinking. And as for the cruelty of 
shooting them, isn’t it a deal easier death than any they’d die by 
nature, or than any we are like to die by? Faith, it is so.’ 

‘If you asked themselves, as you say, I think they’d rather 
have the longer life with the harder death.’ 

‘Because they don’t know what’s best for ’em. If you asked 
your old dog, who is blind, paralysed, and always in pain, he’d 
rather live on, but you give him a merciful dose of prussic acid all 
the same.’ 

‘But we take their life at its best.’ 

‘Just so; they get the cream of it, and they wouldn’t get that 
if we didn’t breed ’em for sport. The long and the short of it is, 
if it wasn’t for us, they wouldn’t live at all, and they’d die a deal 
harder.’ 

Mr. Summers laughed at the bull, but was silenced, or at least 
silent. Norah waited in the hope that he would make some reply, 
and said shyly at last— 

‘Father, do you remember nurse McCausland’s ballad about 
Mordecai you used to make me sing for you ?’ 

Her father, seeing her point in a moment, laughed appreciat- 
ingly. He’d so much rather be beaten than beat in an argument 
with her as to fancy himself worsted when he wasn’t. 

‘What was that ?’ asked Mr. Summers eagerly. 

‘It’s only a good old Protestant ballad that a north of Ireland 
nurse of Norah’s taught her to sing. A priest for his own sake 
saves a Jew irom drowning to have the merit of baptising him; 
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but no sooner had he baptised him than he drowned him for his 
own sake, to save him from the chance of a worse fate hereafter. 
And saying this, he in a trice 
Clapped Mordecai beneath the ice,’ 
sang out Miles in a rich, round tenor voice. 

This hit of Norah’s seemed, of course, as happy and witty to 
Mr. Summers as to her father, and both laughed at it applausively. 
It was apt and ready enough—for Norah was quite as quick as her 
father—but it wouldn’t have seemed so brilliant to any other two 
people in the world. 

A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 

Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 

Of him that makes it. 
Therefore, Norah was flattered with the applause of hearty laughter 
—laughter which, however, was suddenly and in mid course arrested 
—like (if such a thing is imaginable) a cataract frozen instan- 
taneously, by the entrance of Mrs, Wyndham. 

Norah by starting suddenly up shook her insecured hair down 
in a shower about her, and stood blushing for the mortification she 
knew was in store for her. Her father and Mr. Summers also rose. 
Mrs. Wyndham seemed in full evening dress (or undress). A mag- 
nificent opera cloak shrouded her bare shoulders, assumed, of 
course, for the benefit of Mr. Summers, though she seemed to be 
much surprised and abashed by his unexpected presence. 

‘Miss Wyndham !’ she exclaimed in a tone and witha gesture 
appropriate to Lady Macbeth in horror at sight of the spot of 
blood. Then, turning to Mr. Summers, she apologised for her 
appearance :— 

‘Mr. Summers, I beg your pardon. I was under the impres- 
sion that you had retired.’ Reverting to Norah, she continued: I 
have been in search of you through every apartment of the house 
but this ; I did not expect to find you in this room and in this state, 
alluding to her disordered hair. 

‘I brought her down for a chat after Mr. Summers had gone, 
and he has just come back for a moment to ask my advice about 
something.’ Poor Miles was intensely annoyed, but he thought it 
best to save Norah, if possible, from further mortification by 
explaining her presence. 

‘IT must again beg your pardon, for intruding, Mr. Summers,’ 
ignoring Miles utterly. ‘I at least am aware that this apartment 
is not the place for ladies, and most certainly not a ladies’ 
dressing-room !’ with a withering glance at Norah’s dishevelled 
hair. Having thus spoken, she stood majestic with the elbow of 
her right arm resting in the palm of her left hand, while the 
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outspread palm of her right pointed Norah to the door. Poor 
Norah! to fall in a moment from the dignity of holding her 
own in an argument with men to the treatment and tuteiage of 
childhood! The two gentlemen, in bidding her good-night, did 
what they could to minimize her mortification. Her father, 
taking her scarlet face between his hands, kissed her with a 
woman’s tenderness; while Mr. Summers contrived to convey a 
respect, deepened almost to allegiance, in his manner of taking and 
holding her hand, and then of stepping forward to open wide the 
door, for hey markedly, and not for her mother. This, however, 
though he made it unmistakable to Norah, was not conceivable by 
Mrs. Wyndham, who accepted the attention as paid alone to her 
with a stately ‘Thank you—Good-night.’ Then she swept from 
the room, happy in the thought of having taken the sweetest and 
bitterest possible revenge upon Miles, who could be mortally 
wounded only through Norah. 

After their departure there was nearly a minute’s embarrassed 
silence, broken at last by Miles. ‘I think, Mr. Summers, I ought 
to explain, as well as apologise for, the mystification I stupidly led 
you into at supper and this little unpleasantness. The truth is, 
Mrs. Wyndham was shocked by your surprising Norah barefooted, 
bothering after that bird, and had got into her head the idea that 
it would look better for her not to appear to-night. We had a few 
words over it, as I thought the poor child was already more ashamed 
about it than she need have been; and the silly remark of mine 
which misled you was a sarcastic allusion to our difference.’ 

‘ It’s I that should apologise for being where I had no business 
to be. But I think, Mr. Wyndham, you would forgive me if you 
knew the—the pleasure my trespass has procured me.’ His eager 
manner showed that he meant not merely what he said, but 
immeasurably more. 

\ 
Craprer IIL. 
‘MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.’ 
Narn. ‘ Peter, didst ever see the like ? 
Peter. ‘He kills her in her own humour.’ — 
The Taming of the Shrew, 

Noran’s anxiety and that of her father about Mr. Reid Summers's 
opinion both of her practice and of her preaching of ornithophily 
will seem to English readers undignified ; but then they were not 
English. It was not undignified in Irish people. Let us explain. 
Absorbing self-respect is a virtue only in an absolutely perfect 
people ; the complementary virtue to it ina people far from perfect 
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is a sensitive respect for others. This we learned lately and in- 
ferentially from an article which appeared in the leading monthly 
organ of English Catholicism, written to demonstrate the bene- 
ficence of eternal punishment. Its arguments were based upon 
these two axioms: It is virtue in an absolutely perfect being to 
be self-centred; but in an imperfect being it is virtue to be 
altruistic. 

Therefore what is virtue in the English people—a self-centred 
absorption in their perfections to the exclusion of all care or 
thought of the sentiments of others—is the reverse of virtue in a 
race so imperfect as the Irish. On the other hand, Irish sensitive- 
ness to criticism, eagerness to please and gladness to oblige, 
though unEnglish, are not vain, vulgar, or contemptible—in Irish- 
men. Of course we don’t mean for a moment that anything 
un-English can in any sense be good so far as Englishmen are con- 
cerned. All we mean is that, as our Catholic philosopher informs 
us, we must reverse all our ideas of virtue when we pass from the 
consideration of imperfect to that of perfect beings. In a word, 
absolute absorption in self-respect, which is virtuein an Englishman, 
is the reverse of virtue in a being of a race not absolutely perfect. 

Norah, therefore, not only from her age and sex, but from her 
nationality also, was diffident and deferential to Mr. Summers’s 
judgment to a degree that will seem undignified to English people, 
but which was becoming in an Irish girl. Her relief in the thought 
that in his judgment she had nothing to blush for was deeper than 
her mortification at her mother’s humiliation of her in his presence. 
In truth, she was not at all to be pitied on the whole. As she lay 
awake for over an hour, thinking for the most part about Mr. 
Summers, she was happy in the assurance that he was so far from 
despising her as silly and unmaidenly, that he thought her—— 
a blush, even in the dark, fills up this aposiopesis. Yet she 
wasn’t in the least likely to fall in love with him, for the simple 
reason that she was in love already with some one else! Still, she 
liked him, and would like to see more of him. Would she be 
allowed to see more of him? This was her first thought upon 
waking. And this was, too, the last thought at night and the 
first in the morning, not only of Mr. Summers, but of Miles and 
of Mrs. Wyndham. In fact, there was a stormy cabinet council 
held upon the question. As a rule, Miles was worsted in such 
warfare. Of what use to say biting things if they didn’t bite— 
having no more effect than the fangs of the snake upon the file ? 


‘Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gitter selbst vergebens.’ 


On the other hand, iteration is known to be the great secret of 
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all the most persuasive speakers in the House, in the Pulpit, at 
the Bar. This was Mrs. Wyndham’s secret. She would repeat the 
same thing over and over and over again, seemingly under the 
impression that this continual reiteration, like the continual re- 
currence of the sunrise, increased its certainty. 

‘Look here, Bridget, said Miles, taking the offensive in his 
exasperation; ‘no one could expect you to respect yourself, bul 
you might respect Norah and me and your guest. While he stays 
pray be content with making yourself alone ridiculous, and when 
Norah comes down to breakfast in the morning, remember that 
she’s a reasonable creature though she is your daughter.’ 


‘Furor fit lesa seepius patientia—’ 


‘ Beware the fury of a patient man’—as Dryden has it. Miles 

didn’t often turn upon his tormentor in this savage fashion, and 

the rarity of the revolt made it more effective. Mrs. Wyndham 

was cowed by it, and thought it best to decline battle by affecting 

to be fast asleep. Her husband’s onslaught, however, had its 

effect in riveting her resolve that Norah should not come down to 

breakfast, or quit her room, till their guest had quitted the house. 

In truth, Mrs. Wyndham had never outgrown her spoiled child- 
hood, ard was as silly, sulky, and pettish to-day as she had been 

forty years ago in the ancestral nursery of the Barrys. Therefore 
she was bent now, from mere and sheer childish obstinacy, ‘ greatly 
to find quarrel in this straw.’ She would bide her time, certain 
that in the morning Miles would lose his courage on regaining his 
temper, and retire from the field, leaving Norah in the enemy’s 
hand. 

' But in the morning an atrocious and cold-blooded calculation 
gave Miles the courage which wrath had supplied him with the 
night before. On those rare occasions when Mrs. Wyndham saw 
that she was likely to lose the game, she did to-day very much as 
she had done in her childhood, when, sobbing out that she wouldn’t 
play any more, she retired toa corner to sulk with her finger in 
her mouth. That is to say, she would depart forthwith to Castle 
Barry and remain there for a fortnight or more, under an immoy- 
able conviction that Miles was desolated by her absence. Miles 
seemed to find this trouble too great to bear alone, for no sooner 
was she out of sight than he telegraphed for comforters, choice 
spirits, who helped him to drown the remembrance of his desola- 
tion. This desolation he now resolved absolutely to court with a 
chivalrous sacrifice of his happiness to the comfort of his guest. 
Mr. Summers had eagerly accepted his invitation to stay a few 
days, and these few days could be made pleasant to the guest only 
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by the absence of the hostess. Therefore, the chivalrous Miles 
made his mind up in the morning not only to submit to, but to 
provoke, this bereavement. 

‘I explained to Mr. Summers last night, my dear, that it was 
your modesty made you come in upon us half-dressed to send 
Norah to bed; so you need be at no more pains to convince him 
of your delicate sense of propriety. May I beg you, therefore, to 
behave with some sort of decency to Norah at breakfast this 
morning ?’ 

Mrs. Wyndham was silent for a moment, confounded by the 
onslaught of a foe she thought to find in full retreat, or on his 
knees for terms. Then she said furiously, ‘ She will breakfast. in 
her own room.’ 

‘I think not, my dear, but I'll just see,’ going coolly to the 
door, opening it, and stepping across to the passage to knock at 
Norah’s. ‘ You're coming down to breakfast, Norah ?’ 

‘ Yes, father, if. 4 

‘That’s right, my dear. I thought you would.’ Then, re- 
turning to his own room, he said with a commonplace coolness 
that certainly was maddening — 

‘Yes, she’s coming down, my dear.’ 

‘Then J don’t appear!’ in the tone of a fiat of doom. 

‘Do you mean you wish to breakfast in your own room, 
Bridget ?’ 

‘No; not in this house! I quit it this morning, this 
moment ? 

‘Not to-day, my dear; you can’t go to-day. I shall want the 
car to drive Mr. Summers to Shawnkill.’ This was decisive, as 
her vile husband knew well it would be. Mrs. Wyndham tore at 
the bell and bid Molly, when she appeared, order Mick to have the 
car ready in an hour to take her and her luggage to Tannahill 
station—the station for Castle Barry. 

‘Now, Bridget, be reasonable. What am I to do with Mr. 
Summers? And what is he like to think? Why not go to- 
morrow, if you must go? And not another car or conveyance of 
any kind to be had within six miles!’ Knowing well that every 
word was a new rivet in her resolution and spur to her intent. 

Miles’s revolt, like the French Revolution, will seem irredeem- 
ably brutal to those who leave out of consideration the weight, 
number, and long continuance of the provocations which produced 
it. For it was not, we need hardly say, the outcome of the ex- 
asperation of a single instance, or evening, of Mrs. Wyndham’s 
‘ cussedness °—to use an expressive Americanism—but of a long 
series of such provocations, which had come at last to a heart 
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These outbursts of Miles, in fact, were like thundersterms, as rare 
as they were violent, and needing a long-continued and intense 
accumulation of heat to produce them. 

Miles, finding all remonstrance vain, departed in much apparent 
impatience and perplexity to look after his guest; while Mrs. 
Wyndham, having some steam still to blow off, hurried in to 
Norah. 

‘Norah, you shall not go down to breakfast.’ 

‘Very well, mother,’ with, truth to say, a sinking heart. 

‘You shall not go down, I say.’ 

‘Well, I’m not going, mother, with some impatience of her 
mother’s rasping manner. 

‘ Why did you tell your father you were,then? You're always 
making mischief between us; always.’ Here she sat down and 
wept, and Norah, being very soft of heart, felt sorry—and guilty, 
too, somehow. 

But Mrs. Wyndham’s tears were rather tart than bitter, less of 
grief than of vexation; therefore when Norah began, ‘ I’m very 
sorry—-—’ she snapped her up sharply and in the most childish 
way: ‘Sorry! You're not sorry. If you were sorry, how could 
you always take sides against me and drive me out of the house?’ 
Here her tears flowed afresh, and it was a little time before she 
could sob out: ‘ But while I stay, I shall be mistress, and you shall 
do as J tell you, whatever you do when I’m gone.’ 

‘Gone! But you’re not going, mother?’ 

‘Do you think I'll stay to be told in my own house that I am 
not to come down to breakfast ? ’ 

‘Mr. Summers will think it so—so odd,’ cried Norah involun- 
tarily (replacing ‘rude’ by ‘odd, on second thoughts). This 
certainly was not a judicious nor filial consideration to urge, but 
she couldn’t help seeing now that her mother’s grief and grievance 
were the merest pettishness, and she was surprised out of the first 
thought that arose in her mind, ‘ What would Mr. Summers think 
of such a family ?’ 

‘You’ve become very particular about shocking Mr. Summers 
all of a sudden! It’s a pity you didn’t think as much of it 
yesterday.’ 

‘I only meant, mother 

‘You only meant that I don’t know how to behave, and that 
I’m immodest and improper and ridiculous. But I shall not be 
lectured by my own daughter, and so I tell you.’ 

Norah, having no idea that her mother was epitomising 
her father’s bitter speeches, was shocked to be accused of such 
accusations. 
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‘Oh, mother, how can you say such things!’ in a pained and 
hurt tone. ‘I meant only that if you went away at once Mr. 
Summers might think it was on account of some difference about 
him.’ 

‘Mr. Summers! Who is this Mr. Summers that 1’m to be 
lectured and scolded and turned out of my own house on his 
account? It’s my belief he’s a bagman. Would a gentleman 
stop to address you in the state you were in yesterday? He'd have 
imagined you had some modesty.’ 

‘How could he, mother?’ with some bitterness. 

‘ Now, Norah,’ began Mrs. Wyndham, inferring a sarcasm, as 
she usually did, rather from the tone than the words of the speaker, 
‘ you shall not sneer at your mother ; I shall not submit to it rom 
you. If. F 

At this point, Molly, coming in to ask what dresses were to be 
packed, drew off Mrs. Wyndham’s attention and herself to give all 
her mind to this important matter. 

Norah was angry, and did well to be angry at this reiterated 
charge of want of modesty; but anger never had a chance with 
her against pity. A tear could always quench a flash in those soft : 
eyes. And now she felt towards her mother as a mother might 
feel towards a fractious and self-tormenting child, who made every 
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one wretched, but himself most of all. Therefore she followed to 
renew her remonstrance against her going; and (finding it have | 
an opposite effect to that intended) to help in silence with the 
packing. 

This last attention, however, Mrs. Wyndham took very ill, 
interpreting it to mean her daughter’s impatience to be rid of her ; 
and Norah was sent back sharply and summarily to her own room. 
Here, a liftle later, her father came to fetch her down to breakfast, 
but was easily coaxed into acquiescence with her submission to her 
mother’s command. 


Carter IV, 
PADDY DOYLE'S DIPLOMACY, 


‘Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
Quam qucd ridiculos homines facit.—Juvenal. 


Nor till after his wife’s departure did Miles venture to trust 
Norah with the news that Mr. Summers was going to stay a day 
or two with them ; for it wouldn't, of course, have done to caution 
her against passing it on to her mother. 

‘He wants to see the country, my dear, and I’m going to take 
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him round a bit, if you'll make up a couple of sandwiches, and 
have a morsel of dinner ready for us by six.’ 

‘And there’s Mick gone! I wish you’d told me before, father. 
There isn’t a thing in the house,’ much dismayed. 

‘If I’d told you before, my dear, Mick wouldn’t have gone,’ 
with a humorous twinkle, which Norah was not slow in inter- 
preting to mean, that her mother wouldn’t have gone if she had 
known of Mr. Summers’s intention to stay. ‘ But we’ll be hungry 
enough for anything.’ 

‘But not for nothing. I might send Paddy Doyle.’ 

‘Well, no; not Paddy; Paddy'll be busy to-day.’ In fact, 
Paddy was not only gatekeeper, but gamekeeper ; and was wanted 
on the secret service of the shooting expedition Miles had felo- 
niously in view. ‘ But sure any one will do,’ shaking the thing off 
his shoulders in his easy-going way, as though she’d a host of 
retainers at her beck and call. But, indeed, experience had 
taught him implicit confidence in Norah as a housekeeper of 
fertile and unfailing resources. Her father’s discomfort had em- 
boldened her, when she was a mere child, to take the command of 
the disorganised and derelict household, which up to then had 
been drifting any way; and she had since shown extraordinary 
care and cleverness for her years in keeping it afloat and water- 
tight. 

Having made the sandwiches and seen the gentlemen set out 
on their walk, Norah hastened to the lodge to get Paddy Doyle’s 
daughter, Eileen, to go with her to Cahirbeg and carry back for 
her such forage as might be found in that unpromising market. 
But, as Eileen had gone already to Cahirbeg on a message for her 
mother, Norah set forth by herself to follow, in the hope of meet- 
ing her somewhere in the village. 

As she walked on quickly, carrying a basket, which was 
neither a toy nor an ornament, she met Paddy Doyle armed to the 
teeth. 

‘Are they going shooting, Paddy?’ with more than concern 
for the birds in the anxiety of her tone. 

‘ Deed, thin, they are not, Miss,’ replied Paddy in an aggrieved 
voice. Her heresy about sport was either mad or monstrous in 
the eyes of this cross-grained old sportsman. ‘The English 
gentleman, he says, says he, “I'll not shoot,” says he, “ because,” 
says he, “ Miss Wyndham’s agin it.” “ Faith,” says I to meself, 
“ye needn’t be a morsel in dhread ; the birds aren’t thrained to be 
shot in this counthry, and divila wan of ’em would mind much if 
ye shot at ’em till ye frightened ’em out of the field.” If he’d to 
shake ’em off perchin’ on the barrel to shoot ‘em, as they do 
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in England, it’s little Miss Wyndham ’ud throuble him, ’m 
thinkin’,’ 

‘I’m glad they’ve given it up;’ expressing in this tame way a 
greater gratification than the escape of the birds could have given 
her, and so bringing Paddy Doyle’s exasperation to a head. 

‘But the masther, he says,’ he continued doggedly and 
viciously, ‘but the masther he says, “ It’s only a gurl’s nonsense,” 
he says.’ 

‘ And so you say, Paddy.’ 

‘TI say nothin’,’ leaving it rather to be inferred that his disgust 
was unexpressed because it was inexpressible. Nevertheless, this 
crabbed old retainer worshipped the ground she walked on and 
would willingly have died for her. ‘Ah thin, where are ye goin’ 
wid that bashket, Miss?’ noticing now for the first time this un- 
dignified burden. 

*Oh, Eileen will carry it for me when I get to Cahirbeg.’ 

‘Now, Miss, ye know very well it isn’t for the likes of ye to be 
thrapesin’ about wid a bashket,’ speaking as though she was a little 
and naughty child. 

‘I thought I should find Eileen at home, Paddy,’ apolo- 
getically. 

‘Ye'll wait wan minute till I put by these guns and I'll take 
it off ye, Miss.’ 

‘Very well, Paddy,’ resignedly, wishing, but not daring, to 
decline ; ¢ I’ll walk on slowly.’ 

Walking slowly on, she came suddenly at a bend of the road 
face to face with Mr. Summers, who waited here for Miles, recalled 
to the house upon some magisterial business. Norah wished with 
all her heart now that she had waited for Paddy to relieve her of 
the basket. Poverty had come to be so inseparably associated in 
her mind with the disgrace of debt, that she was more ashamed 
of the signs of it than she would otherwise have been. 

‘Miss Wyndham! Let me take it ?’ with a kind of deferential 
eagerness that was very flattering. 

‘Thank you, speaking hurriedly; *‘Paddy—the man—the 
gamekeeper—is going to carry it for me—to exchange the guns 

for it,’ with a sudden and momentary upraising of her eyes to his 
to express through them her gratification—gratitude even—for 
his renunciation of the day’s shooting in deference to her ¢ gurl’s 
nonsense.’ Understanding the look, he answered it. 

‘I think I have deserved it, haven’t 1? Well; till he comes; let 
me take it till he comes,’ for Norah seemed still unwilling to impose 
the undignified burden upon him. Of course she had to let him 
take it; and then they walked on together slowly. He would have 
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forced the pace in the fear that her father might return before 
they were out of sight and spoil the téte-d-téte ; but she lingered 
in the momentary hope of Paddy’s overtaking them to relieve him 
of this absurd basket. As, however, the business on which her 
father had been recalled to the house was more serious than he 
had expected, and needed the presence of Paddy to give some 
information to the police, neither the one nor the other overtook 
them. 

Ever since Miles’s frank explanation of last night, Mr. Summers 
had felt keen remorse for the mortification he had unintentionally 
brought upon Norah, and had been eager to atone, or, at least, 
apologise for it, in some indirect and delicate way. He thought 
it difficult to do this without deepening the offence he wished to 
expiate, for he imagined Norah much shyer than she really was. 
He fancied she had herself wished through shamefacedness to keep 
out of his way both last night and this morning. He was soon 
undeceived, however, for he found that when his deferential manner 
had put Norah perfectly at her ease, she could very well hold her 
own in conversation. 

‘That’s one blessing of living in an out-of-the way place, Miss 
Wyndham ; you can do what you like without bothering about the 
proprieties.’ 

‘Even carry such a basket about, you mean? If it hadn’t 
been in an out-of-the-way place the butcher’s boy would have had 
that privilege.’ 

‘No; I didn’t mean the basket, though I do think it a privilege 
to carry it ;’ and then he added, after a slight pause, ‘ I was thinking 
of your trying to save that bird. You wouldn’t have dared to wet 
your feet for it, if you knew Mrs. Grundy’s eye was upon you ; 
would you ?’ 

‘I think if I had known Mrs. Grundy’s eye was upon me, I 
should have asked her to do it—especially as it was she shot it.’ 

Certainly this young lady wasn’t distressingly shy, in ordinary. 
Nevertheless her retort wasn’t in the least flippant, and was made, 
besides, in her soft, low voice, and with a half-shy, half-humorous 
upward glance into his face. 

‘Mrs. Grundy! It’s the last name you’d give me if you knew 
what I thought about it; not that this is of any consequence. 
It’s what you thought about it matters. You must have thought 
me brutal to have startled you so.’ 

*I mistook you for Mrs. Grundy; that was all. But now that 
I know you weren’t Mrs. Grundy I’m quite easy about it.’ 

* And forgive me ?’ 
* There’s nothing to forgive, Mr. Summers, unless—unless that 
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basket. If you knew what a trial it is to me to see you carry it, 
you'd put it down and let me wait here for the man. He can’t 
be long now.’ 

‘Then your trial can’t be long. No; pray let me have the 
pleasure of carrying it for you,’ in answer to Norah’s outstretched 
hand. What was she to do? She was in a state of keen and 
ridiculous misery—the keener for its ludicrousness. They were 
close upon the village; and, if he persisted in accompanying her 
there, she must make all her kitchen purchases under his eye. 
Was this all? It was quite enough to make most uncomfortable 
a girl of her age and with her sense of the ludicrous and of the 
romantic, and with her growing eagerness for the respect of this 
very handsome young Englishman. However, there was no help 
for it, unless Paddy—for whom she longed as Wellington for 
Bliicher—should come up. But Paddy didn’t appear, nor yet 
Eileen, though they were now in the heart of the village; and 
Norah had to do for herself, and in Mr. Summers’s sight, her 
unromantic marketing. At least she would do as little as she 
could of it. She stopped at the emporium of Timothy Daly, 
who seemed to be butcher, baker, grocer, chandler, draper, 
hatter, clothier, shoemaker, tobacconist, and publican to the 
village; and who availed himself personally and sometimes for 
weeks together of his publican’s licence ‘to be drunk on the 
premises.’ He was unfortunately not sober now, though not 
absolutely drunk, but in that intermediate and morose stage 
between the two, in which, as in the ‘the raven’s twilight,’ you 
can still see things much as they are, only something larger and a 
good deal darker. 

‘Have you got any meat in to-day, Mr. Daly ?’ 

‘Mate? Yes, Miss; I have mate in, if ye call mutton mate?’ 
interrogatively, and as though courting controversy on the subject 
—glancing sourly at the same time at Mr. Summers, whom he 
took for an emissary from ‘the Castle. In fact, the business 
which recalled Miles to the nouse had to do with Mr. Daly, who 
was strongly suspected of storing Fenian rifles inhis cellar. Daly, 
on his side, strongly suspected Mr. Wyndham, or at least his man, 
Paddy Doyle, of laying the information, on which a search- 
warrant was being signed and issued at that moment. This 
Mr. Daly knew and had provided against yesterday, and could 
therefore afford to be insolent to-day. But Norah, to whom he 
had always been civil to servility, was not prepared for this 
startling change of manner, knowing nothing of its cause. 

‘Mutton will do very well, thank you. 

‘Will it, Miss? thin ye’ll get mutton when I get my money. 
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Just tell that to yere father, Miss. Tl send my mutton when he 
sends my money. Good morning, Miss.’ 

Norah was thunderstruck. In fact, the fellow was owed nothing 
beyond a small current account, but poor Miles’s indebtedness was 
notorious, and the drunken brute thought of it as the readiest 
stone to hurl and the surest to hit. 

Poor Norah! poor child! We cannot hope for adequate 
sympathy for her in a trouble which will seem out of all proportion 
to its cause. But at her age, when the sense of shame is torture, 
to be so disgraced in the presence of Mr. Summers! She grew 
first scarlet and then white, till Mr. Summers, seeing the absolute 
anguish in her face, could not restrain himself. ‘ You low scoun- 
drel !’ he cried, advancing a step and raising his clenched fist so 
threateningly, that Mr. Daly recoiled precipitately and Norah caught 
her champion’s arm. 

‘Pray, pray don’t. Let us go.’ 

As he followed her out of the shop, his rage against Mr. Tim 
Daly gave place to rage against himself. Why was he so con- 
foundedly officious as to force himself upon her, and thus barb and 
embitter the insult ? But here again, at a glance at her face, his 
rage softened to pity; for tears of mortification, which she couldn’t 
repress and was ashamed to wipe away, stole from her downeast 
eyes and hung trembling from their long lashes. What could he 
do oi say? Certainly the kindest thing would have been to leave 
her Lo herself, if it could be done, not transparently as a kindness. 
At this strained point, Eileen appeared to create the longed-for 
diversion. 

‘If you please, Miss Norah——’ 

‘Oh, Eileen, I was afraid I had missed you.’ Then, having 
given her some instructions, she turned to say to Mr. Summers, 
‘I can relieve you at last of the basket, Mr. Summers ; thank you, 
not having the heart to attempt a joke. 

They returned together, mostly in silence, or talking only of 
the weather or the view, till they met Miles, 

‘I didn’t wait for you,’ began Mr. Summers apologetically. 

‘I’m glad you didn’t. I was kept longer than I looked for. 
They've sent a fellow down from the Castle—a kind of commissioner 
or something—to stir up the police in this district to find mares’ 
nests. They'll find a hornet’s nest or two before they’ve done.’ 

‘ Has he been with you ?’ 

‘No; he’s staying at Shawnkill, but he works the wires from 
there, and he’s given us a turn this morning. Our village shop- 
keeper—Tim Daly, Norah—is suspected of concealing arms in his 
cellars, and they’re to be searched forthwith.’ 
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‘T suppose that was why he was so rude. He refused to send 
us anything till his bill was paid,’ said Norah. 

‘His bill! Why, we owe the rascal nothing. Depend upon it 
he’s got wind of this. They'll not find much contraband of war 
in his cellars now, Pll be bound. Faith, these fellows are a deal 
better informed than the police, and a deal better organised too,’ 

‘You're a difficult people to govern,’ said Mr. Summers with 
a smnile, 

‘Ay; you make’a horse sulky and vicious by years of ill-usage, 
and complain then that he’s difficult to drive. And how can you 
call a people difficult to govern, when half-a-dozen ragamuffins 
like that fellow Daly—by the way, Norah, if he’ll send you nothing, 
how about dinner? I’ve telegraphed invitations to Blake and 
Maurice Studdert.’ Why did Norah colour crimson? Because of 
the mention before him of this domestic difficulty, thought Mr. 
Summers: Because this domestic difficulty was insuperable, 
thought her father. 

‘I hope you're not put out by my asking them, dear?’ he 
inquired anxiously. 

Put out! She could have flung her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

‘It doesn’t matter at all, she murmured, getting redder, if 
possible, till her father, thinking now that the cause of her em- 
barrassment was his mention of such a matter before a stranger, 
turned to make the thing right in Mr. Summers’s eyes. 

‘Tt’s such an out-of-the-way place, you see, that we’re at the 
mercy of a fellow like that, and he knows it.’ 

Here Norah was able to hide her blushes, for, as they had just 
reached the lodge, she made her escape into it, to send Paddy 
Doyle on a foraging expedition—while Miles and Mr. Summers 
walked on to the house. 

Paddy’s wrath on hearing of Tim Daly’s insolence to Norah 
was fell and furious. He spent some of it upon Norah for subject- 
ing herself to the insult, but the rest he rushed off to vent upon 
Tim. Deaf to all Norah’s remonstrances, he took up a basket end 
hurried from the house, saying :— 

‘If I don’t make the dhrunken blaaguard ax yere pardin on 
his knees, Miss, my name isn’t Paddy Doyle.’ 

Paddy, as we shall see, was an unfortunate emissary. Hurry- 
ing headlong into the village, he strode into the shop, banged the 
basket upon the counter, and curtly asked Mrs. Daly, who was in 

sole attendance, ‘ Where’s the Mashther ?’ 

Mrs. Daly replied in the most deprecatory tone, ¢ He ishn’t in, 
Mr. Doyle. Is there anything I can do for you?’ 
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Paddy’s blustering manner told upon her. The terror of co- 
ercion, like the shadow of a bird of prey, darkened the district, 
which was a proscribed one. It was well within the power of a 
magistrate, or even of a police-sergeant, to have any man shut up 
in gaol as a suspect, for an indefinite charge and for an indefinite 
time. Now Tim had rather a cloudy political record—quite 
enough to cloak respectably a charge made in pure spite. There- 
fore Mrs. Daly had scolded him so shrilly and incessantly for the 
drunken indiscretion of his insolence to Miss Wyndham that he 
had at last fled the house. And now Paddy’s defiant manner con- 
firmed her fears. 

‘Tell him he may come when he is sober to ax Miss Wynd- 
ham’s pardin on his bended knees—do ye hear me now ?—on his 
bended knees.’ 

‘He will; he will, Misther Doyle. Sorry enough he'll be 
when he knows what he said—to Miss Wyndham too !’ expressing 
her mingled horror and disgust through that sucking noise made 
by striking the tongue against the roof of the mouth. ‘ An’ fore- 
ninsht the gintleman from the Cashtle!’ she added, stealing an 
interrogative and anxious look at Paddy. 

‘Phew! that’s where the land lies, is it?’ thought Paddy, 
and on this hint he spake. 

*Ye'd boycott him, would ye? ad luck to yere impudence! 
Ye'd boycott a gintleman that wid wan serutch of his pen could 
clap the whole of yese in gaol!’ 

The mention of gaol set Mrs. Daly’s tears aflow, and as she 
tanched them with her apron she sobbed out :— 

‘Sure ye know, Misther Doyle, ’tisn’t in his right sinses he is 
when the dhrap’s in him. But when he’s sober tliere’s nothin’ in 
the place good enough for Miss Norah, nothin’.’ 

‘Miss Wyndham, ye mane, loftily. ‘ Miss Wyndham will 
be beholdin’ to the likes of ye fer nothin’, She brought down the 
gintleman wid her to prove to him that ye wor daycent and 
peaceable people, and he blaaguards ‘em both out of the shop! 
“ He'll not send his mate till he’s paid!” He’s like enough to 
be paid—to get his mate for nothin’ an’ his lodgin’ too.’ 

Mrs. Daly, being quick enough to interpret this to mean the 
probable imprisonment of her husband as a suspect, wept stiil 
more plenteously and piteously. 

‘ An’ him wid a wife and six childhre! Ye’ve childhre yerself, 
Misther Doyle. Ye’li spake a good wurrd for us? Ye’ll tell the 
gintleman that a more civil-spoken and peaceable man never 
shtepped in shoe leather when the dhrap’s out of him? An’ as 
for the bit of mate, shure ye know there’s nothin’ in the shop that 
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isn’t yours for the axin’. Molly ’—to her daughter—*‘ Molly, fetch 
that leg an’ loin of mutton here. She'll take them up at waast, 
Mr. Doyle. I couldn’t think of throublin’ ye to carry them. An’ 
if there’s anythin’ else, a dhrap of sperits now, or wine, or beer, or 
anythin’ ?’ looking up beseechingly. 

sut Paddy resisted the temptation, and only so far relaxed his 
austerity as to condescend to carry the mutton himself. 

‘An’ ye’ll spake a wurrd for him, Misther Doyle?’ she asked 
plaintively, as Paddy turned to go. 

‘He must spake it for himself to-morrow mornin’, 
Paddy, still stern, as he strode to the door. 

Now, whether Tim would have been worried by his wife into 
an apology we cannot say; for that very afternoon he really was 
arrested and carried off to gaol as a suspect. The result, therefore, 
of Paddy’s clever diplomacy was to convince the village that 
Mr. Summers was the emissary of the Castle—a most unfortunate 
mistake of identity, as we shall see. 


> answered 


(To be continued.) 
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